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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "Al  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  PLACE  IS  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.   THE  DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  22,  197^-   THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  HARRY  C.  BAUER.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  #  I.      ^ 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      '      Mr.  Bauer,  I  suggest  that  ve  start  by  getting 

some  background  information  about  you.  We 
could  start  vith  information  about  your  family  or  vhen  and  "where  you 
were  born  if  you  care  to,  then  we  should  have  some  summary  of  your  edu- 
cation and  experience  up  to  the  time  in  193^  that  you  became  associated 
with  TVA.  After  that,  we  will  continue  seq.uentually  into  your  experience 
with  the  Authority. 
MR.  BAUER:  I  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  July  22, 

1902,  which  makes  me  seventy-one  years  old 
now.  My  birth  was  unusual  in  that  I  had  a  twin  brother.  We  were  reared 
in  St.  Louis  and  went  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  and  to  high 
school.  We  were  the  final  children  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  We 
were  the  eighth  and  ninth  children  in  the  family.   I  believe  I  developed 
an  interest  in  newspapers  and  politics  about  age  twelve.   I  was  very 
much  interested  when  Woodrow  Wilson  ran  for  office  and  I  was  interested  in 
politics  and  all  my  life  I  have  been  a  Democrat.   I  call  myself  a  con- 
genital Democrat  because  I  was  born  that  way.   I  do  not  know  whether  my 
mother  or  father  were  Democrats,  but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.   They  were 
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interested  in  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  so  forth.   I  am  mentioning  my  political 
point  of  view  because  it  colored  my  interest  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  .,  ^  ■ 

My   childhood  was  not  at  all  xmusual.   I  was  just  an  average  student. 
I  did  have  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age  because  my  father  died  when  I  was 
just  completing  grade  school.   I  went  to  work.   I  first  worked  in  a  drug 
store  that  was  operated  by  my  family.  Then  when  I  got  near  the  end  of 
high  school  I  obtained  a  job  at  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  with  no  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  librarian.   I  just  wanted  a  job. 

Most  of  the  students  that  I  knew  were  physically  larger  than  I  was 
and  they  could  get  jobs  at  the  post  office  and  other  places  and  I  could 
not,  but  I  could  get  a  job  at  the  library  and  I  did  so.   I  held  the  po- 
sition while  I  completed  high  school  and  through  most  of  my  college  years . 
At  the  end  of  my  collegiate  training  I  had  been  in  the  library  so  long 
and  the  librarians  that  I  had  been  with  had  encouraged  me  so  I  decided 
to  make  librarianship  my  life  career . 

The  circumstances  of  my  going  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were 
anticipated  by  what  I  majored  in  the  University.   I  attented  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  Missouri  for  two  years  from  1921  to  1923. 
I  was  probably  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  most  of  the  other 
students  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  go  to  kindergarten  until  I  was 
eight  years  old.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  I  was  very  small  and  the 
school  authorities  did  not  think  that  I  was  as  old  as  I  actually  was. 
The  same  applied  to  my  twin  brother. 
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¥e  went  together  to  Missouri  University  for  tvo  years  and  both  were 
registered  in  the  school  of  engineering  with  no  intention  of  being 
engineers.  We  just  wanted  to  be  in  a  school  where  there  were  experiences 
that  we  were  not  aware  of.  We  didn't  want  to  take  a  typical  arts  and 
sciences  work. 

Then  for  reasons  of  economy,  I  had  to  go  back  to  St.  Louis  and  com- 
plete my  education  at  Washington  University  because  I  could  get  employ-  I 
ment  in  the  library  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.   I  registered  at  Washington 
University.  My   twin  brother  did  too.  He  registered  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  I  registered  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  majoring  in  mathematics. 
I  majored  in  mathematics  for  the  reason  that  I  enjoyed  mathematics. 
After  a  couple  or  years  I  obtained  my  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
mathematics  and  then  was  offered  (what  was  called  in  those  days)  a  teach- 
ing fellowship  in  physics.   I  remained  at  Washington  University  two  years 
and  received  a  masters  of  science  degree  in  physics . 

The  opportunity  was  offered  me  and  some  of  my  associates  (students) 
to  remain  at  Washington  University  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  physics, 
but  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  teach.   I  was  going  to  get  a 
high  school  position  teaching  either  mathematics  or  physics. 

When  I  told  the  authorities  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  my  plans, 
the  librarian  in  charge  of  personnel  said,  "Why  don't  you  think  of  becoming 
a  librarian,  professionally.  We  want  you  to  and  will  you  do  so?"  He 
said,  "I  will  give  you  a  position  that  will  allow  you  to  get  almost  a  full 
month's  salary  while  you  are  taking  library  courses  part-time."  I 
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thought  it  over;  it  sounded  very  reasonable  to  me.   So  I  stayed  on  with 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  and  worked  there  and  obtained  what  was  in 
those  days  a  certificate  of  librarianship — not  a  degree. 

Upon  my  graduation  I  obtained  a  position  at  the  University  of  Miss- 
o;iri  as  head  of  the  Circulation  Department  in  the  University  Library.   I 
liked  that  very  much  because  I  had  been  a  student  at  Missouri  University 
and  I  liked  the  library  and  I  liked  the  staff  and  I  liked  the  community 
very  much. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  was  that? 

MR.  BAUER:  That  was  from  19 —  I  entered  the  University  of 

Missouri  as  a  worker  and  librarian  in  March, 
1931.   I  stayed  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  was  quite  active  in 
community  affairs  and  liked  everything  about  the  position  excepting  the 
salary  was  small  and  the  position  was  an  initial  position  and  not  what 
you  would  call  a  permanent  position.   So  I  was  window  shopping,  hunting 
around  for  other  positions  almost  constantly  after  the  middle  of  1932. 
I  would  go  to  library  conferences  and  let  the  personnel  departments  know 
that  I  was  desirous  of  making  a  change.   I  thought  in  terms  of  making  a 
change  in  terms  to  another  university  or  a  public  library.   I  was  not 
particular.   I  did  not  give  serious  thought  of  entering  government  ser- 
vice, that  is  federal  government  service. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  elected  President ,  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  what  he  was  doing.   I  thought  that  he  was  just  God's  gift 
to  oiir  country.  Anything  he  did  I  thought  was  wonderful  and  he  could 
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not  do  wrong  even  when  he  wanted  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court ,  although 

I  feel  now  that  would  not  have  been  iDeneficial  and  it  didn't  occur. 

At  the  time  I  thought  that  it  was  very  good  mischief  and  I  was  delighted 

with  everything  he  did.  When  he  would  make  a  fireside  chat,  my  enthusiasm 

was  aroused. 

All  my  life  I  am  aware  of  and  very  much  interested  in  public  power. 
I  thought  that  there  should  be  no  public  utilities.   That  all  power 
should  be  generated  by  the  government  and  sold  by  the  government .   I  also 
felt  that  coal  mines  should  be  nationalized  and  so  forth.   Every  natural 
resource  I  thought  should  be  operated  by  the  government — whether  it  was 
the  government  of  Canada  or  the  government  of  the  United  States.   I  had 
that  bias  or  mindset.   So  I  was  aware  that  President  Roosevelt  had  pro- 
posed a  novel  activity  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  I  was,  of  course,  aware 
of  Senator  Norris  because  he  had  been  a  proponent  of  public  power  and  I 
thought  Senator  Norris  was  just  right  also.  Anything  that  he  proposed 
appealed  to  me.   So  I  had  two  men  that  I  thought  were  just  very  good  for 
the  country  and  whose  ideas  I  respected. 

I  had  no  thought  that  what  was  going  to  happen  was  great  and  I  was 
a  little  bit  interested  also  because  during  World  War  I  Wilson  Dam  was 
constructed  to  make  electricity  and  also  to  make  powder  for  munitions — 
the  mimition  plant  later  to  become  a  fertilizer  plant.  At  that  time  they 
were  interested  in  munitions .   So  Wilson  Dam  was  constructed  and  teachers 
were  needed  at  Wilson  Dam  and  my  older  sister — I  had  two  sisters — my  older 
sister  was  a  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  public  school  system — obtained  a 
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leaTe  of  aTosence  to  go  to  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals ,  Alabama  to  be  a 
teacher.   So  I  had  an  inkling  of  Muscle  Shoals,  Wilson  Dam  and  so  forth. 
But  no  curiosity  other  than  that.   I  vas  knowledgeable — a  scraping  ac- 
quaintance with  it. 

I  was  working  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  early  in  193^,  I  guess 
it  was  or  very  late  in  1933,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  stating  that  they  were  setting  up  a  library  system  and 
among  other  things  they  had  to  have  a  library  of  technology,  a  library 
for  the  engineers,  a  libraiy  for  the  lawyers  and  so  forth.   Would  I  be 
interested  in  being  considered  an  applicant? 

They  stipulated  a  salary  which  though  modest  was  consideredably  more 
than  I  was  obtaining.   Since  I  always  have  worked  for  a  salary,  a  higher 
salary  was  to  me  an  inducement  whether  the  change  in  activity  was  or  not. 
But  in  this  particular  instance  I  was  much  intrigued  about  the  thought 
of  being  associated  with  this  new  government  agency,  which  to  me  primarily 
meant  building  a  lot  of  dams  and  making  a  lot  of  electricity  from  falling 
water  and  making  the  kind  of  clean  electricity  that  I  was  interested  in 
utilizing  the  disipated  energy  of  falling  water  sensibly.   So  I  was  very 
much  taken  with  that.   I  didn't  know  much  about  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  Arthiir  Mor- 
gan. He  was  the  first  employee,  I  suppose,  and  he  wrote  late  in  '33  three 
or  four  articles  for  a  magazine  called  The  Christian  Century.   I  believe 
he  called  them  "The  Benchmarks  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority".   I  was 
in  the  University  of  Missouri  libraries  so  I  went  to  the  periodical  room 
and  got  these  articles  and  read  them  and  so  before  I  filed  my  application 
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■with  TVA  and  it  was  acted  upon  I  had  that  much  of  a  hackgroimd  on  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Mr.  Morgan  wrote  three  pretty  good  articles. 
There  was  a  lot  of  blowing  off  of  hot  air  ideas  that  never  could  materi- 
alize, but  essentially  he  told  what  the  Authority  was  supposed  to  do.   I 
filed  an  application  and  very  quickly  it  was  acted  upon  by  March,  '3^  or 
April,  '3^  I  was  an  employee  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  went  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  rented  a  room  and  went  to  work.   I 
had  to  interview.   I  had  what  they  call  an  entrance  interview  with  the 
Personnel  Department  and  I  talked  with  a  man  named  Bowen.   Have  you  heard 
of  man  named  Bowen? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  know  if  I  have,  Mr.  Bauer. 

MR.  BAUER:  I  think  it  was  Bill  Bowen.   He  was  something  of 

a  sentimental  person.   Then  I  was  shunted  to 
talk  to  another  man  who  was  an  engineer  in  the  Personnel  Department . 
Momentarily,  I  have  forgotten  his  name.   He  was  a  very  bright  man  and  died 
shortly  after  the  war.   I  have  lost  track  of  him,  but  the  name  doesn't 
matter. 

Both  of  them  had  pleasant  chats  with  me  and  called  Carl  Ritchie  who 
was  the  head  of  the  employment  department  at  that  time.  He  called  him 
in  and  introduced  him  to  me  and  said  that  they  had  had  good  interviews 
with  me  and  they  knew  I  was  for  TVA  because  I  had  told  them  that  I  had 
read  these  articles.  Most  people  natiorally  woiild  not  have.  I  was  so 
placed  where  it  would  be  natural  for  me  to  look  up  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  on  it.  Most  people  don't  have  occasion  to  do  that. 

There  was  the  question  of  the  belief  in  the  feasibility  [clause]  of 
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the  Act  and  that  was  one  of  the  statements  in  the  basic  Act  that  I 
thought  was  wonderful.   Nobody  was  supposed  to  work  for  TVA  unless  they 
really  believed  in  TVA.   I  believe  that  that  one  sentence  in  the  creating 
Act  was  a  blessing  in  many  respects.   It  saved  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  a  lot  of  political  turmoil.   It  had  problems  indeed,  but 
this  one  sentence,  I  believe,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Norris.   He 
didn't  want  to  have  saboteurs  working  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
He  was  apt  to  get  saboteurs  working  for  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  be- 
cause it  was  an  engineering  activity.   Many  of  the  engineers  woxild  be  com- 
ing from  the  Army  Engineers,  and  they  have  set  points  of  view  and  most 
engineers  I  knew  even  before  I  went  to  TVA  are  very  conservative  and  tend 
to  benefit  when  the  Democrats  are  in  office,  but  always  vote  Republican, 
which  to  me  is  one  form  of  imbecility!   (Laughter)   So  much  for  engineers! 
I  liked  everything  about  the  Act  and  after  I  had  read  Arthur  Morgan's 
articles  I  went  to  the  Law  Library  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  got 
the  basic  act  and  read  it.   I  read  it  paragraph  by  paragraph  because  I 
wanted  to  know  what  I  was  engaged  in.  At  the  time  I  began  working  at  the 
TVA  I  had  very  shabby  quarters  in  the  New  Sprankle  Building — not  enough 
quarters  to  set  up  a  decent  library — not  enough  quarters  to  set  up  any- 
thing satisfactorily.   But  the  problem  faced  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  was  that  the  Act  said  the  headquarters  should  be  at  Muscle 
Shoals.   The  Directors  wanted  the  headquarters  to  be  in  Knoxville.   Knox- 
ville  actually  was  a  better  place  for  all  of  us  working  in  TVA  to  be 
stationed.   The  basic  act  stated  that  headquarters  would  be  at  Muscle 
Shoals  inhibited  the  Directors  from  building  an  office  building  at  that 
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time  or  doing  anything  but  renting  space.   By  renting  space  I  assume 
the  fees  the  local  real  estate  operators  and,  I  am  sure,  that  there  was 
an  avful  lot  of  pulling  and  hauling  between  Washington,  D.C.  and  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama,  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  real  estate  organizations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  so  forth  and  the  directors  of  TVA.   I  am  pretty 
sure  that  they  were  just  frazelled  from  fending  off  the  vultures  and 
buzzards  that  are  always  present  when  there  is  money  around. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bauer,  what  do  you  remember  about  jovir   first 

impressions  of  Knoxville,  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
and  TVA  when  you  arrived  in  the  spring  of  193^? 
MR.  BAUER:  I  arrived  in  Knoxville  and  I  woiild  say  that  I 

was  a  little  bit  appalled  at  the  community. 
It  was  a  coal  mining  community.   It  seemed  dark  and  dingy  and  just  a 
very  much  of  a  hillbilly  town.   I  wasn't  displeased  or  disappointed,  but 
j\ist  astonished  I  guess  would  be  the  best  word. 

I  believe  I  wasn't  there  three  or  four  months  when  some  gangster  was 
killed,  I  guess  he  was  shot  down  by  sheriffs  and  his  body  was  brought  to 
an  undertaking  establishment  that  was  in  the  Sprankle  Building  where  TVA 
was.  People  lined  up  for  blocks  to  go  and  view  the  body — this  undertaking 
establishment  almost  served  as  a  morgue.  The  curious  went  by  to  see  the 
body.   I  know  I  was  very  curious,  but  I  didn't  go  by  because  I  thought 
that  it  was  so  deplorable  people  coiold  be  that  interested  that  they  would 
stand  in  line  to  see  a  dead  person. 

I  was  astonished  by  the  way  people  would  talk.   It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  were  a  good  many  stabbings  down  in  the  area.   I  never  heard  anybody 
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down  there  say  that  somebody  was  stabbed  or  that  the  man  was  arrested 
that  he  would  never  say  that  he  stabbed  somebody,  he  would  say,  "I  hit 
him  with  a  knife."  They  had  a  euphemism,  "hitting  him  with  a  knife". 
Hitting  is  all  right  and  if  the  knife  is  in  your  hand  it's  okay,  but 
stabbing  was  to  them  a  dirty  word  so  they  wouldn't  use  that. 

I  was  astonished  by  the  great  number  of  churches.   I  believe  that  the 
population  at  that  time  was  we  would  say — 170,000  people  and  there  must 
have  been  more  than  a  hundred  churches.  They  were  just  everywhere.  My 
first  week  in  town  I  went  to  the  First  Baptist  Ch-urch  and  affiliated  for 
the  reason  that  I  had  had  such  a  happy  experience  in  Columbia,  Missouri 
in  getting  involved  in  community  affairs  that  I  thought  well  I'll  try  the 
same  thing  and  meet  people  that  are  not  connected  with  TVA  and  have 
pleasure  that  way.   So  I  joined  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  never  re- 
gretted it. 

Knoxville  had  the  state  school  for  the  deaf.   I  didn't  know  that,  but 
I  went  to  the  Baptist  Church  and  this  STuiday  morning  I  went  to  a  placard 
to  read  what  was  going  on  and  I  saw  a  note  and  it  said,  "Silent  class" 
and  I  thought  well  that's  a  pretty  good  idea.  You  are  just  going  to  be 
silent.  As  I  was  standing  there  a  man  came  down  the  hall — a  very  dis- 
tinguished looking  man — and  he  turned  out  to  be  the  choir  master  and  he 
said,  "Good  Morning."  He  was  very  German  in  his  ways.   "Are  you  new  here?" 
And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  am  new  and  I  am  thinking  of  coming  to  this  church." 

We  struck  up  a  conversation  and  it  turned  out  that  his  name  was  Hans 
Schroeder,  choirmaster  and  teacher  in  the  city  of  Knoxville.   I  would  say 
he  was  about  twenty  years  older  than  I  and  he  had  a  wife  of  about  five 


. 
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years  yoiinger  than  I.   His  wife  was  his  second  wife.  ¥e  just  got  along 
very  nicely  and  in  a  few  minutes,  and  he  said,  "I  am  the  choir  master 
and  I  want  you  to  join  the  choir."  I  had  never  suag   in  a  choir  and  I 
knew  I  couldn't  sing  at  all.   I  told  him,  "I  can't  sing".  And  he  said, 
"We  want  you  anyway."  So  I  said,  "Okay." 

So  I  became  a  member  of  the  choir.   I  know  what  was  bothering  him, 
he  had  all  the  women  on  earth  in  the  choir  and  very  few  men.   He  needed 
a  few  men  to  stand  up  in  a  vestment  in  the  Chiirch.   So  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  choir  and  I  saw  to  it  I  didn't  sing  loud  enough  that  I  would 
injure  the  choir.   But  I  did  go  through  the  motions  of  singing. 

One  Sunday  as  I  was  leaving  the  church,  a  man  stopped  me  and  said, 
"I  am  a  teacher  of  a  Sunday  School  Class  for  older  men  downstairs  and  I 
wonder  if  next  Sunday  you  would  come  to  the  Sunday  School  Class  and  sing 
a  solo."  I  told  him,  "Well,  I  don't  sing."  I'm  excelsior  up  there,  I'm 
padding.  You  talk  to  the  choirmaster  and  he  will  provide  you  with  a 
singer."  So  I  got  off  the  hook  by  telling  him  I  wasn't  any  good. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  across  the  street  from  the  new  Post  Office  and 
Court  House  which  was  built  with  Tennessee  marble.  Those  two  buildings 
were  very  attractive  and  very  soon  I  became  accustomed  to  Knoxville  and 
liked  it  very  much.   I  had  a  room  in  a  private  home  with  some  very  plea- 
sant people  and  my  associations  with  TVA  were  wonderful.   It  was  almost 
like  being  on  a  college  campus  and  less  like  being  among  faculty  on  cam- 
pus than  among  students,  not  because  of  the  youthfulness  of  the  TVA  per- 
sonnel, but  because  of  the  zest  and  the  enthusiasm.   They  were  extremely 
eager  at  that  time.   So  life  was  wonderfully  congenial  in  Knoxville. 
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I  "was  a  very  diligent  reader  of  newspapers .  I  got  "both  newspapers 
so  I  could  read  all  the  excursions  and  alarms  that  came  along.  And 
there  were  alarms  all  the  time  because  when  people  speak  they  say  things 
that  are  misinterpreted  and  our  Board  members  were  giving  lots  of  speech- 
es and  nearly  every  time  they  gave  a  speech  the  newspapers  would  come 
out  with  either  applause  or  criticism. 

A  good  many  foolish  ideas  were  proposed — the  kind  of  ideas  that  would 
antagonize  the  citizens  of  a  community.   I  imagine  that  we  who  came  from 
outside  the  Tennessee  Valley  were  a  little  supercilious  and  snobbish  and 
self-righteous.  ¥e  thought  we  were  really  better  than  we  really  were, 
and  I  guess  we  thought  we  were  getting  down  among  groups  that  needed 
people  to  come  and  save  them.  While  I  never  earnestly  believed  that  be- 
cause I  think  that  all  people  are  just  people  no  matter  what  they  are, 
we  came  in  with  ideas  and  we  were  so  enthusiastic  about  the  ideas  that  we 
woiild  express  ourselves  and  sometimes  cause  mischief. 

There  was  one  proposal  that  all  the  cemeteries  that  had  to  be  uprooted 
would  be  consolidated  into  a  nice  national  cemetery.   I  didn't  make  that 
proposal,  but  I  read  of  it  and  when  it  was  proposed  I  thought,  "Gee,  that 
sounds  good  to  me  because  I  had  never  taken  death  seriously.  After  a 
person  is  dead  what  you  do  with  his  body  is  a  sanitary  problem  not  a  re- 
ligious or  emotional  problem  as  far  as  I  was  concerned."  Other  people 
do  not  feel  that  way.  So  I  thought,  "Well,  to  consolidate  a  cemetery  it'll 
be  economical  and  sensible."  But  the  people  in  the  Valley  didn't  like 
that  at  all  and  especially  church  groups.  Well,  one  of  our  Board  members 
proposed  that  in  a  speech,  talked  about  that,  talked  about  providing  shoes 
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for  the  barefoot  people. 

All  of  these  things  are  fine,  but  a  do-gooder  causes  an  awful  lot  of 
mischief  and  we   were  do-gooders.   So  I  was  vastly  amused  by  all  these 
alarms  and  excursions  at  the  same  time  they  slowed  up  the  process  of  the 
citizens  of  Knoxville  and  the  other  towns  getting  to  know  and  like  the 
TVA  personnel.   I  am  glad  to  say  that  eventually  both  sides  got  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  I  found  out  they  aren't  so  bad  after  all. 

I  personally  had  a  good  many  acquaintances  in  town  that  were  not 
associated  with  TVA  and  I  tried  not  to  pour  heavy  hot-air  ideas  about  TVA 
when  I  was  with  them.   I  tried  to  talk  about  things  that  were  of  interest 
to  them  as  well  as  to  me.   There  was  naturally  a  certain  amount  of  local 
jealousy  with  TVA  because  we  were  nicely  salaried  and  the  local  employees 
were  not  nicely  salaried. 

This  is  a  little  disgression,  but  it  will  give  you  my  feeling  about  my 
experiences  in  TVA.   One  year  I  thought  it  would  be  fine  if  the  community 
of  Knoxville  could  go  on  daylight  saving  time,  or  the  state  of  Tennessee 
for  that  matter. 

So  a  number  of  TVA  employees  signed  petitions  and  we  worked  to  get  day- 
light saving  time,  and  I  believe  we  got  it  on  a  ballot  to  be  voted  at  one 
of  the  elections.   It  seemed  to  me  we  had  so  many  good  arguments — long 
evenings,  down  south  everybody  would  be  happy  about  it.  But  the  opponents 
defeated  us  by  the  simple  slogan,  "Don't  vote  for  golf  time."  Most  of  the 
employees  in  Knoxville  did  not  play  golf,  and  I  did  not  play  golf,  but 


most  of  the  blue  collar  workers  didn't  play  golf,  and  they  thought  of 
golf  as  being  indulgence  for  bankers  and  wealthy  people.   So  they  were 
not  going  to  vote  for  golf  time.   So  we  were  defeated  handily. 

There  was  no  chance  of  having  daylight  saving  time.   They  didn't 
want  it.   I  didn't  know  that  most  rural  areas  do  not  want  it  to  this 
day  even  though  they  had  a  sample  of  it  during  World  War  II.   They  don't 
like  daylight  saving  time.   I  do  like  daylight  saving  time,  but  we  weren't 
able  to  put  it  across . 

One  of  the  evil  conditions  in  Knoxville,  that  I  never  did  reconcile 
myself  to  was  the  bail  bond  system.   Just  down  from  the  First  Baptist 
where  I  had  such  good  times — one  block  down — was  the  city  jail  house. 
Saturday  nights  the  deputies  would  get  in  their  prowl  cars  and  would  go 
to  beer  taverns  and  park,  and  when  the  taverns  closed  the  young  people 
would  leave  the  taverns  and  go  off  in  the  cars  and  immediately  would  be 
stopped  by  the  sheriff's  deputies  and  charged  with  drunken  driving  and 
placed  in  the  holdover  and  not  released  until  an  appreciable  bailbond  of 
$35.00  was  paid. 

A  young  man  who  was  on  my  staff  and  his  wife  were  so  apprehended  one 
night.   It  was  such  a  traumatic  experience  that  it  just  wrecked  their 
marriage  and  wrecked  their  lives.   I  only  learned  of  it  indirectly.   The 
young  man  was  so  humiliated,  he  didn't  call  me.   He  called  the  reference 
librarian,  who  was  my  assistant  librarian,  and  that  man  went  down  and 
bailed  him  out.  Of  course,  the  $35.00  was  gone,  it  was  one  of  these 
surrender  bonds .   If  you  appear  you  will  be  found  guilty  and  fined  heav- 
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ily  and  if  you  surrender  the  $35.00  for  the  deputies  and  the  bondsman 
— the  two  -will  divide  it  up. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  he  find  it  such  a  traumatic  experience? 

MR.  BAUER:    '  Well,  .  .  .  they  locked  him  up  and  put  him  in  a 

cell.   They  just  treated  them  like  criminals 
and  they  weren't.   They  had  just  had  a  beer,  and  I  am  just  satisfied  that 
he  was  not  drunk  because  I  knew  his  ways,  but  he  was  not  the  only  one, 
but  the  only  one  that  I  personally  know,  but  the  newspapers  were  writing 
of  it  all  the  time.   Nothing  was  done  to  change  it  because  it  was  too 
good  a  racket.   I  don't  think  it  has  been  corrected  to  this  day  although 
it  may  be  better. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         _-   I  don't  know. 

MR.  BAUER:  _.    But  during  the  eight  years  that  I  was  with  TVA 

'     _    •       I  thought  that  was  an  abomination.   It  was  not 
only  in  Knoxville,  but  it  was  in  other  communities. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  ajiyone  attempt  to  correct  this? 

MR.  BAUER:  Well,  there  was  talk,  but  nothing  beyond  news- 

paper editorials .   The  churches  made  no  effort 
to  do  so,  the  chamber  of  commerce  did  nothing.   They  just  thought  that 
was  part  of  the  built-in  system  of  maintaining  the  sheriff's  office  and 
the  selfrighteous  people  said  the  young  people  have  no  business  being  in 
the  taverns .  But  what  are  these  young  people  going  to  do?  They  have  to 
find  entertainment  somewhere. 

I  got  to  like  Knoxville  very  much  because  it  was  a  good  community  and 
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the  citizens  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
DR.  CRA.WFORD:  To  deal  with  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  your  work 

with  the  library,  Mr.  Bauer,  what  library  fa- 
cilities did  you  find  when  you  arrived? 
MR.  BAUER:  Well,  when  I  arrived  there  was  an  office  room 

about  this  size. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  15'  by  15 ' ,  do  you  mean? 

MR.  BAUER:  Something  like  that.   There  were  a  number  of 

books — about  2,000  books  on  hand — things  like 
Who's  Who  in  America  and  Engineering  Handbook — all  the  normal  reference 
books  for  a  handy  tools  for  immediate  work.   Very  soon  we  were  given 
more  space  as  fast  as  we  obtained  books  but  it  was  not  good  space.   It 
is  not  good  space  to  this  day.   First  of  all,  we  are  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  New  Sprankle  Building.   Now  my  recollection  is  faulty.   I  think 
we  moved  over  in  about  a  year  or  two  to  the  Arnstein  Building.   It  is 
the  building  to  the  right  of  the  Sprankle  Building  as  you  come  out.   It 
was  the  building  where  most  of  the  engineering  and  drafting  and  other 
work  was  done  at  that  time.   TVA  had  the  Sprankle  Building  and  the 
Arnstein  Building  and  the  old  Post  Office.   I  guess  it  still  has  that. 
I  believe  that  the  Technical  Library  is  now  back  in  the  Sprankle  Build- 
ing.  If  not,  it  is  in  the  building  next  door. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   It  is  in  the  new  Sprankle  Building 

on  the  first  floor,  and  as  you  go  out  the  front 
entrance  it  is  on  the  right  corner . 
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MR.  BAUER:  That's  not  big  enough  space  even  today.   So  the 

library  has  never  been  able  to  maintain  long 
files  of  important  publications  such  as  Engineering  News  Record  and  simi- 
lar publications.  They  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space  and  it  is  hard  to 
provide  for  them.   Everybody  connected  with  the  library  wanted  the  li- 
brary in  the  Sprahkle  Building  always .  We  wanted  near  where  important 
people  were  in  order  to  use  it.   Important  people  often  don't  use  li- 
braries.  It's  people  in  lower  down  grade  that  use  libraries.   I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  head  engineer  come  into  the  library  unless  it  was  to 
look  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  see  what  the  stocks  were  doing. 
(Laughter)  Because  somebody  else  is  looking  up  things  for  them  and  they 
probably  had  their  own  engineering  handbook  and  other  things  they  used 
day  in  and  day  out . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  move  to  the  Arnstein  Building? 

MR.  BAUER:  It  was  a  space  problem.   Somebody  with  more  umph 

was  able  to  squeeze  us  out  of  the  Spr ankle 
Building  and  our  space  there  was  not  adequate  and  we  were  given  pretty 
good  square  footage  in  the  Arnstein  Building,  (if  that  is  the  right  name). 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was  that  you 

moved  out  of  the  New  Sprankle  Building? 
MR.  BAUER:  I  would  think  it  was  1935- 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  long  before  the  libraiy  moved  back? 

MR.  BAUER:  I  think  we  were  in  the  Arnstein  Building  about 

two  years  and  then  we  moved  back  to  the  Spran- 
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kle  Building.   %  recollection  on  that  is  very  hazy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  given  sufficient  space  as  you  needed 

it? 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes,  we  vere  given  more  space.  When  we  would 

beg  for  more  space,  we  would  get  more  space. 
But  never  enough  to  make  a  first  class  library  set-up.   Not  even  a  first 
class  library  space  set-up  right  now.   It  is  endurable  for  a  working  li- 
braiy,  but  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by  this  time  should  have  a  respect- 
able library  in  the  engineering  and  the  forestry  and  agricultural  fields, 
and  it  doesn't  have  a  library  comparable  with  good  libraries  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.   I  would  compare  it,  say,  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
here  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C.   The  Department 
of  Agriculture  Library  has  a  great  big  fine  library.   Bureau  of  Standards 
has  a  fine  library.   Despite  that,  TVA  has  a  good  working  librajry  and  I 
imagine  it  fulfills  all  its  immediate  obligations. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  staff  did  you  have  when  you  arrived? 

MR.  BAUER:  When  I  arrived  there  Miss  Rothrock  was  on  duty, 

but  she  was  concerned  with  the  whole  Valley. 
There  was  a  woman  on  temporary  employment  named  Miss  Jane  Morey.   Then 
there  was  me.  Three  weeks  later  my  first  assistant  came  on  duty  and  that 
was  a  man  named  Ernest  I.  Miller.   He  died  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He  was 
not  employed  by  me.  He  had  been  employed  before  I  arrived  there.   He  was 
a  veiy,  very  fine  person. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  working  for  the  library  before  you  arrived? 
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MR.  BAUER:  No,  no.   He  came  after.   In  fact,  I  passed  on 

his  employment  and  I  said,  "Yes,  I'll  take  him," 
hut  they  were  already  to  employ  him.   It  was  a  matter  of  my  shoving  any 
reason  vhy  I  shouldn't  take  him.   In  other  vords ,  I  did  not  select  him, 
but  I  took  him.   I  could  have  demurred,  but  I  vould  have  had  to  have 
legitimate  reason  for  demiorring. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  have  experience  in  library  work? 

MR.  BAUER:  Yes,  he  was  a  trained  librarian  like  I  am  and 

was  working  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  Li- 
brary and  had  a  small  job  just  as  I  had  at  Missouri  U,   His  job  wasn't 
as  good  as  mine,  but  I  remember  I  met  him  at  the  L  &  N  Railway  Station 
on  a  very  warm  uncomfortable  day.  He  was  a  very  quiet  man  and  I  took  him 
over.   I  don't  remember  what  we  did  about  finding  a  room  for  him,  maybe 
he  put  up  at  the  YMCA  for  a  night  or  two  and  then — there  were  plenty  of 
rooms  available — and  then  found  a  place  to  live.   He  came  in  and  he  was — 
I  was  the  Technical  Librarian — and  he  was  the  Reference  Librarian  and  my 
first  assistant.   He  was  a  very,  very  fine  person  and  later  on  he  left 
TVA  and  became  the  head  of  the  Science  Department  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Library  and  then  headed  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library.   He  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  competent  men  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  spell  his  name  sir? 

MR.  BAUER:       -       Ernest  I.  Miller.  M-I-L-L-E-R.   I  am  very  sorry 

a  couple  of  years  ago  he  died. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  Miss  Rothrock  was  there  and  one  other  lady? 

MR.  BAUER:  Jane  Morey.   Jane  M-0-R-E-Y.  And  I  don't  know 
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if  Miss  Morey  is  living.   If  she's  living,  she  is  retired  and  somevhere 
in  Missouri.   She  did  not  stay  with  TVA  long.   I  believe  maybe  she  stayed 
two  years  because  she  had  been  employed  to  serve  in  one  of  the  community 
libraries  and  things  didn't  materialize  so  they  put  her  in  the  technical 
library  as  a  stop-gap  while  she  hunted  around  for  another  position.   She 
obtained  a  position  in  Duluth,  Minnesota  as  a  head  librarian  in  Duluth 
and  left  the  TVA  which  was  good  for  her  and  us  because  she  was  an  older 
person  and  most  of  the  people  we  were  working  with  were  yoimg  and  her 
capabilities  were  in  public  library  work.   She  was  a  very  capable  public 
librarian  and  had  been  a  state  librarian  in  Missouri,  but  there  was  actu- 
ally no  satisfactory  position  for  her  in  TVA.   So  when  she  obtained  this 
good  position  she  left. 

I  soon  hired  some  clerical  help  and  we  had  good  luck.   For  the  most 
part  we  got  good  clerical  help.   One  of  the  clerks  that  we  hired  is  still 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   It  was  a  man  named  Webb.  We  wanted 
him  to  go  to  library  school,  but  he  never  got  around  to  it  so  he  is  still 
in  clerical  capacity,  but  he's  worked  up  and  he  is  an  important  clerk  in 
the  library  and  I  guess  he  is  serving  as  Reference  Librarian  now  and 
learned  it  on  the  job.  He  was  very  industrious  and  competent  man. 

I  should  point  out  that  books  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were 
of  far  less  importance  than  periodicals,  public  documents  and  circulars, 
papers  and  phamphlets.  Papers,  phamphlets,  and  documents  are  particularly 
difficiilt  for  a  library  to  manage.  Books  are  easy,  and  periodicals  are 
easy  once  you  bind  them  they  become  the  same  as  books .  But  emphemeral 
material  what  we  call  it — public  documents  and  other  things  that  you  keep 
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invertical  files — are  difficult  to  index  and  catalog  and  to  service.   I 
believe  that  Mr.  Miller  worked  out  a  very  fine  method  of  handling  those. 
I  thought  that  we  vere  very  efficient  in  our  service  to  our  patrons. 

M^   own  greatest  interest  in  library  work  has  always  been  to  be  a  ser- 
vant to  the  customer.   I  think  the  library  exists  for  the  customers.  We 
inaugurated  a  practice  with  the  small  staff  I  worked  with  that  if  some- 
body came  in  and  asked  fo'r  something  we  would  never  say  'no',  because  in 
so  many  libraries  they  say  "Well,  you  can't  do  this,  and  you  can't  do 
that,  and  you  can't  smoke,  and  you  can't  do  this,  that,  and  the  other." 
So  I  had  a  staff  meeting  with  my  small  staff,  and  I  said,  "If  they  come 
in  and  ask  for  something,  it  means  they  probably  want  it.  Unless  we  have 
a  real  reason  not  to  let  them  have  it,  we  should  say  'yes'.   So  let's 
agree  to  do  this:   if  anybody  comes  to  you  and  says  I  want  this  book, 
say  'yes',  I'll  order  it  for  you  right  away."  If  you  feel  it  is  a  book 
that  we  cannot  order  and  you  would  be  deceiving  the  person  then  you  say, 
"Yes,  it  would  be  fine  if  we  could  get  it,  but  I'll  say  we  can  get  it,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  approved  by  Mr.  Bauer  and  he  may  say  'no'."  In  other 
words,  all  of  the  staff  in  their  contacts  with  or  negotiations  with  cus- 
tomers could  always  be  the  'yes '  man  who  wanted  to  help  them  and  I  could 
be  the  rat  behind  the  scenes  that  would  rat  on  them.  We  very  seldom  had 
to  deny  them.   Librarians  congenitally  seem  to  have  a  great  desire  to  en- 
force rules .       -, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  BAUER:  "You  can't  do  this  and  you  can't  do  that."  It 

simply  gave  me  "the  all  overs"  when  I  worked  in 
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public  library  in  the  university  library  where  we  were  doing  that  all 
the  time  without  bonafide  reason.   So  in  TVA  the  customer  would  ask  for 
something  and  we  would  get  it — nearly  always  we  coiLLd  get  it.   If  once 
in  awhile  a  man  would  say,  "I  want  to  buy  a  book.  We  are  going  to  clip 
the  book  to  use  excerpts  in  making  up  a  scrapbook  or  something,"  we  could 
do  that.   There  are  laws  against  mutilation  of  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  we  could  but  a  book  and  write  it  off  and  just  specify  that 
this  is  not  for  library  accession,  this  is  to  be  cannibalized.   The 
people  who  worked  in  the  various  departments  could  not  come  d  ,^^n  to  the 
library  and  lounge.   In  the  first  place  some  of  the  time  we  didn't  have 
enough  seats — tables  and  chairs  for  them — there  were  times  we  had  a  very 
generous  allotment  for  space  for  tables  and  chairs.  A  draftsman  couldn't 
come  down  there.   His  boss  would  say,  "Where  is  so  and  so?  He's  goofing 
off." 

So  we  had  to  give  things  to  our  customers.   You  can  do  that  in  an 
organization  like  TVA.   It  was  small  enough  and  intimate  enough.  We 
would  route  the  periodicals.  We  would  get  the  Engineering  News  Record. 
We  wouldn't  get  just  one  copy,  but  we  would  subscribe  to  about  five 
copies.  Anybody  working  for  TVA  could  say,  "I  want  to  see  Engineering 
News  Record" ,  and  we  woiold  put  him  on  the  list — routing  list — and  route 
it.   So  he  had,  whether  he  was  a  top  engineer  or  a  clerk  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Department,  he  could  have  Engineering  News  Record  come  to  his  desk. 

That  all  sounds  beautiful  and  it  is  beautiful.  We  were  trying  to 
give  100^  service  and  all  of  our  customers  liked  it,  but  you  get  twenty 
names  on  a  periodical  and  if  it's  this  week's  periodical,  the  twentieth 
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name  may  get  it  a  long,  long  time  later  because  it  doesn't  go  into  a 
desk  and  the  man  sit  right  down  and  read  it.   He  may  be  doing  some  chore 
that  he  has  to  stay  with  and  says,  "Well,  I'll  read  that  later."  It  may 
be  later  that  day  or  it  may  be  later  the  next  day  or  it  may  be  later 
next  week.   So  there  would  be  log  jams  all  the  time.   It's  almost  like 
gueing  up  for  gas.   The  system  did  not  work  perfectly  and  Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Webb  had  to  fret  with  that  and  tried  to  placate  our  patronage  and  we 
would  do  it  by  several  ways.   If  a  person  said  they  weren't  getting  it 
and  they  were  just  distressed,  we  would  just  presume  to  move  their  name 
higher  on  the  list  the  next  time  the  issue  came  in  until  somebody  else 
said  that  they  weren't  getting  it.  We  were  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  all 
the  time  to  keep  our  customers  happy.   That  was  the  only  thing  I  wanted 
to  do.   Provide  what  they  wanted  and  keep  them  happy.   This  was  the  one 
department  that  wanted  to  serve  them  and  wait  on  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  special  problems  with  carrying 

"  out  this  policy? 

MR.  BAUER:  No,  I  would  think  the  major  problem  was  just 

more  people  wanted  the  service.  Well,  the 
major  problem  was  that  more  people  wanted  the  service  and  we  needed  to 
subscribe  to  twenty  copies  of  Engineering  News  Record  and  couldn't. 
With  certain  periodicals  the  demand  wasn't  so  great  and  the  system 
worked  splendidly. 

We  had  attached  to  the  library  very  soon  after  I  arrived  a  clipping 
service.  The  TVA  subscribed  to  seventy  or  eighty  newspapers,  mostly  in 
the  Valley.  They  got  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington  papers ,  but  it 
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vas  the  Valley  papers  and  they  vould  be  from  small  tovns  like  Muscle 
Shoals  or  Klngsport  and  so  forth  and  all  of  the  Valley.  We  had  their  news- 
papers daily  and  weekly.   They  were  clipped  for  anything  that  had  to  do 
with  TVA — pro  or  con — anything  that  pertained  to  the  Valley,  its  resources 
and  its  people  and  so  forth.   But  primarily,  the  clipping  was  the  public's 
reaction  to  TVA — ^was  it  good,  better,  or  indifferent.   From  the  clippings 
clerks  prepared  a  daily  bulletin — the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel  or  Journal 
says  this,  "TVA — A  lot  of  hogwash,"  or  something  like  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  type  that?  You  did  not  send  the 

clippings  themselves? 
MR.  BAUER:  No,  that  would  be  typed.   It  would  be  mimeo- 

graphed and  distributed  to — I  guess  originally 
the  scheme  was  set  up  to  be  distributed  to  the  three  directors  and  their 
assistants  and  all  the  department  heads  and  so  forth.  We  expanded  that 
and  anybody  that  asked  for  it  we  would  send  it  and  put  them  on  the  mailing 
list.  We  thought  that  every  employee  of  TVA  should  be  aware  of  TVA.   So 
that  was  a  pretty  good  service — expensive  service.   Nearly  all  government 
agencies  use  it  now.   That's  one  reason  the  government  operation  costs 
so  much  now.   Public  relations  activity  of  government  agencies  is  aston- 
ishing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  practice  is  still  followed  at  TVA? 

MR.  BAUER:  Yes. 
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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEOTESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  PLACE  IS  WASHINGTON,  D.C.   THE  DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  22,  197^-   THE  IN- 
TERVIEW IS  WITH  MR.  HARRY  C.  BAUER.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  #  II. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bauer,  since  in  the  first  interview  we  have 

information  about  your  background  and  your  in- 
troduction to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  let's  deal  now  with  some 
of  the  matters  you  faced  in  organizing  the  TVA  Library. 

MR.  BAUER:  The  first  problem  in  setting  up  the  library  was 

in  working  out  order  procedures — procedures  for 
pur*chase  in  accordance  with  government  regulations.  When  I  joined  the 
TVA  staff  I  was  informed  that  any  book  purchases  had  to  be  done  by  the 
bidding  system.  Throughout  my  library  career,  the  bidding  system  had 
never  been  used  to  any  great  extent  at  anywhere  I  had  been,  jobbing 
house,  or  in  some  instances  from  local  book  stores  to  help  the  local  book 
stores  to  remain  in  existence.   The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  had  a  very 
competent  purchasing  agent  and  he  soon  was  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  our  ordering  books  in  other  methods  than  the  bid  method.   For  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  I  ordered  directly  from  publishers  simply  in  some 
instances  filling  out  order  vouchers  or  order  forms  or  simply  by  letter 
saying,  "Please  furnish  together  with  library  discount  and  invoice  and 
discount,"  and  we  proceeded  in  that  manner.  When  you  do  that  there  are  a 
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great  many  invoices  that  have  to  be  processed.   That  is  the  reason  that 
libraries  like  to  use  a  jobbing  house.   If  you  buy  it  from  a  jobbing 
house  you  send  it  a  list  of  say  100  books  you  i^ant.   It  picks  them  up 
and  sends  you  a  single  billing.  That  is  a  good  method  and  the  Piorchasing 
Department  of  TVA  helped  us  in  every  way  possible. 

Another  thing  I  faced  was  the  need  to  buy  things  by  cash  instantly. 
For  instance,  I  might  have  to  buy  ten  copies  of  a  newspaper  if  it  had  a 
special  feature  on  TVA.   I'd  have  to  buy  it  right  at  the  moment  and  I 
would  buy  it  and  pay  for  it  with  money  out  of  my  own  pocket.   I  didn't 
like  this  because  sometimes  if  I'd  say  I  had  spent  a  dollar  I  was  ashamed 
to  put  a  form  for  such  a  petty  pxirchase  and  the  Purchasing  Department 
worked  out  a  scheme  whereby  I  could  keep  tabulation  of  petty  expenditures 
and  when  they  would  run  up  to  say  $25.00  or  $50.00  I  could  put  in  a  form 
for  reimbursement . 

At  a  later  stage  the  Purchasing  Department  or  Accounting  Department 
gave  me  an  allowance  of  $50.00  and  I  would  accumulate  invoices  against 
that  and  then  submit  them  for  reimbursement .  But  since  this  required 
examination  by  the  General  Accoionting  Office  when  its  accountants  came  to 
town  we  did  away  with  it  and  went  back  to  the  system  of  my  making  purchases 
and  having  them  reimbiirsed  at  a  later  time.   For  the  most  part  we  fared 
well  because  the  Purchasing  Agent  was  solicitous  to  help  and  still  comply 
with  all  the  laws  that  have  to  be  followed  in  the  federal  government 
agencies .      ■ 

In  organizing  our  book  collection  we  had  to  decide  whether  to  classify 
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them  "by  the  LilDrary  of  Congress  System  of  the  Decimal  Classification 
System  or  some  other  system.  We  finally  decided  not  to  use  the  Library 
of  Congress  system  which  would  be  the  system  which  would  be  logical  be- 
cause we  were  federal  government  and  the  Library  of  Congress  had  a  system. 
I  felt  and  my  collegues  felt  a  good  many  of  the  engineers  had  worked  in 
libraries  where  the  decimal  system  prevails  and  they  know  that  the  engi- 
neering books  are  in  the  600's  and  most  of  the  people  we  were  dealing 
with  knew  the  decimal  system  and  we  anticipated  that  our  library  would 
not  be  of  mammoth  size  and  we  decided  to  use  the  decimal  system. 

It  does  not  really  matter  what  system  is  used.   Once  an  organization 
adopts  one  system  it  is  well  advised  to  stick  with  that  system.   The 
changeover  from  one  system  to  another  runs  up  the  housekeeping  bills  and 
doesn't  provide  either  the  system  or  its  customers  any  great  benefits. 
There  is  little  to  choose  between  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Decimal 
system.  They  are  both  satisfactory  and  they  are  both  a  nuisance  in  that 
they  require  considerable  amount  of  housework. 

The  staff,  especially  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Webb,  decided  that  in  arrang- 
ing the  phamphlets  and  leaflets,  and  government  documents  that  we  used 
much  of  the  time,  that  they  would  assign  them  decimal  classification 
n-umbers  just  as  though  they  were  books  and  we  followed  that  procediore. 
The  books  were  put  on  shelves.   The  paper  copies,  phamphlets  and  so  forth 
were  put  in  vertical  files  under  the  decimal  numbering  system  and  cata- 
loged in  our  card  catalog  much  like  books.  We  were  able  to  serve  our 
customers  with  dispatch. 

Early  in  the  game,  I  guess  two  months  after  my  arrival  at  TVA,  we  em- 
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ployed  a  very  fine  cataloger.  Miss  Alice  Norwood.   I  believe  she  worked 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  catalog  department  and  she  came 
down  and  was  our  only  cataloger.  As  the  years  passed  along,  we  soon  had 
a  big  long  backlog  of  books  that  were  not  cataJLogued.  I  don't  know  any 
library  that  doesn't  have  a  big  backlog.  ¥e  had  a  big  backlog  because 
we  had  only  one  cataloger.   She  had  only  one  clerical  assistant.   There 
was  just  more  work  than  she  could  produce.  But  we  obviated  any  difficulty 
that  might  have  arisen  by  this  procedure:  When  books  come  in  they  were 
inventoried  and  put  on  the  shelf  and  anybody  could  use  a  book  whether  it 
was  catalogued  or  not.   Cataloguing  was  done  for  the  convenience  of  the 
librarian  so  that  they  could  tell  what  they  had  in  stock  and  what  was 
ordered  and  so  forth.   The  catalog  is  used  by  customers,  but  it  is 
primarily  an  instrument  for  library  use.   So  a  book  would  come  in  and 
we  would  put  it  on  the  shelf  and  anybody  could  have  it.   Wo  customer 
in  TVA  was  deprived  of  use  of  that  book  because  it  hadn't  been  catalogued 
yet.   I'm  confident  that  other  libraries  use  such  procedure,  but  at  the 
time  we  thought  we  were  making  a  true  innovation. 

At  all  times  I  believed  in  advertising  as  much  as  possible  and  our 
mimeograph  shop  of  TVA  produced  little  bulletins  for  us — not  exactly  car- 
toons, but  posters  that  we  posted  on  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  TVA 
offices  telling  the  people  that  the  library  was  theirs  and  that  it  was 
open  from  8  in  the  morning  until  10  at  night  and  encouraging  everybody 
possible  to  come  use  the  library. 

After  our  first  restricted  quarters  we  were  given  rather  spacious 
quarters  of  the  first  or  second  floor  of  the  Arnstein  Building  and  par- 
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titions  vere  constructed  for  our  few  offices  that  ve  needed  and  there  was 
good  floor  area  for  tables  and  chairs  and  we  had  a  good  many  customers 
to  come  and  use  the  library.  We  had  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
thought  a  good  many  workers  could  not  leave  their  work  benches  and  come 
and  spend  time  in  the  library  ;  for  that  reason  and  we  had  to  send  books 
to  them  and  periodicals  and  anything  that  they  would  want  we  would  send 
to  them.   If  they  were  not  free  for  a  short  time  to  come  and  get  it  we 
would  send  whatever  they  wanted  by  messenger.   So  every  employee  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  had  access  to  the  library,  home  delivery,  or 
come  and  wait  on  themselves.   Every  employee  was  encouraged  to  read _ 
anything  that  we  had  available  and  to  have  our  help.  A  person  could  be 
a  messenger  or  a  typist  and  would  get  the  same  diligent  care  as  a  depart- 
ment head  or  a  specialist  or  scientist.  Anybody  that  would  use  the  li- 
brary  was  treated  with  kid  gloves ,  because  we  were  so  eager  to  have  cus- 
tomers .   I  and  all  my  staff  looked  upon  the  library  as  a  service  agency. 

I  remember  one  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  library.  We  were  not 
open  on  Simday.   But  I  went  into  the  library  to  look  for  some  things  up 
and  I  left  the  door  open  and  a  young  man  came  in  and  he  began  messing 
around  on  the  shelves  and  I  went  up  and  asked  if  I  could  help  him  and  he 
said,  "Yes,  he  wanted  to  become  a  coordinator  and  wanted  to  see  what  books 
there  were  on  how  to  become  a  coordinator.   (As  it  happened  there  were  not 
many  books  on  how  to  become  a  coordinator.) 

TVA  was  an  agency  with  three  directors  and  they  appointed  a,  what  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  manager,  but  they  didn't  call  him  a  manager, 
because  they  didn't  want  him  to  manage.   They  called  him  a  coordinator  be- 
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cause  he  was  supposed  to  coordinate  what  went  on  in  the  various  hierar- 
chies managed  ty  the  three  directors.   It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I  had  ever  heard  a  man  who  was  a  manager  being  called  a  coordinator. 
There  was  a  reason  because  he  was  not  a  manager. 

But  these  young  men  that  got  jobs  with  TVA  thought  that  they  wo"uld 
like  to  be  coordinators  because  it  soionds  like  a  rather  nice  activity. 
So  I  helped  this  person  to  the  best  of  m.y  ability,  I  must  confess  we  had 
very  little,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  that  particular  request  sticks  in 
my  mind  as  being  very  amusing  and  absurd  and  I  was  very  glad  when  TVA 
gave  up  the  word  "coordinator"  and  gave  up  such  a  position  and  ordered 
and  employed  a  man  to  be  the  General  Manager,  because  that  was  what  was 
required. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     '        I  think  that  term  only  lasted  a  few  years. 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes,  it  lasted  Mr.  Blandford's  time.   It  lasted 

three  years  and  then  it  was  out.  Then  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Clapp  became  General  Manager  and  he  could  really  manage  and 
was  very  good. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  from  that,  and  we  really  didn't  have  many 
problems  in  setting  up  the  libraiy.   Everybody  went  out  of  his  way  to  help 
us.   They  were  very  interseted  in  the  thought  of  a  library  whether  they 
used  it  or  not.  We  did  have  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  furniture.  All 
of  us  in  the  library  were  accustomed  to  buying  library  furniture  from  li- 
brary furniture  houses.   These  houses  do  charge  high  for  their  products 
and  we  knew  from  experience  that  if  you  get  a  card  catalog  case  that's 
made  out  of  good  wood  it  will  work.   The  drawers  will  open  and  close; 
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the  -wood  will  not  -wiarp  and  so  forth. 

When  I  first  arrived  at  TVA,  the  first  catalog  we  "bought  was  made 
from  metal,  and  I  didn't  like  it  at  all  and  it  took  us  some  months  to 
convince  the  office  manager  that  steel  furniture  for  tables  and  chairs 
were  all  right,  "but  for  the  special  card  catalogs  they  didn't  work  out 
well.   On  the  other  hand  we  gave  way  on  other  matters.  ¥e  did  begin 
buying  steel  book  shelves  and  I  learned  to  be  as  well  satisfied  as  I 
had  been  nice  wooden  book  shelves.   Nearly  all  large  libraries  now  have 
steel  shelving  and  it  is  certainly  in  their  stack  rooms  if  not  in  their 
reading  rooms.   The  first  steel  shelving  we  bought  was  rather  rickety 
and  not  to  our  liking,  but  later  on  we  could  get  units  that  were  a  better 
dimension  and  more  satisfactory. 

In  managing  libraries  the  question  of  branch  libraries  always  arises. 
Eveiybody  likes  to  be  near  where  the  books  are.   If  a  department  is  too 
far  away  from  books  it  likes  to  set  up  a  little  library  of  its  own.   That 
problem  exists  in  universities  and  it  exists  in  government  agencies.   We 
resolved  it  in  T"VA  in  the  following  manner:   There  were  offices  in 
Chattanooga  and  there  was  a  big  fertilizer  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals.   There 
was  no  getting  away  from  having  a  library  at  Muscle  Shoals  of  chemistry 
books  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  away  from  having  a  small  library  of 
electrical  engineering  and  law  books  in  Chattanooga.  We  set  up  branches 
in  both  of  those  locations . 

But  in  the  City  of  Knoxville  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  General 
Manager  and  the  Libraiy  staff  did  not  want  branches  so  we  set  up  one  li- 
brary and  got  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Purchasing  Agent.   I  have  for- 
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gotten  his  name  but  I  think  his  name  was  Garrety.   He  was  a  very  re- 
sponsible person  and  when  I  appealed  to  him  for  help  in  this  manner, 
he  said,  "Well,  that's  easy."   "I  won't  let  anybody  order  any  books  or 
periodicals  excepting  through  the  library.   I  will  not  honor  any  pur- 
chase requisition  that  asks  for  a  book  or  any  publication,  it  will  have 
to  come  from  the  library."  That  enabled  us  to  control  purchases  and 
yet  it  did  not  handicap  any  department.   If  a  department  needed  a  book, 
say  they  needed  a  copy  of  Who's  Who — the  Personnel  Department  needed  a 
copy  of  Who ' s  Who — ^we  could  order  it  and  assign  it  to  them,  but  they 
would  not  purchase  it  directly.   That  was  the  way  we  could  keep  an 
accurate  tab  on  everything  that  was  acquired  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  We  coiild  not  have  done  that  without  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Purchasing  Agent. 

From  the  start  I  thought  that  I  should  not  only  purchase  any  article 
or  book  about  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  that  came  out,  I  should  also 
see  that  the  Technical  Libraiy  had  a  copy  of  everything  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  produced  itself.   It  produced  annual  reports  and  other 
things.  Those  were  not  hard  to  sequester.   It  was  no  problem  to  get  hold 
of  the  annual  reports  and  reports  on  electric  rates  and  fertilizer  program 
and  agricultiore  and  economic  program  and  so  forth. 

Mimeographing  and  Multilithing  and  all  the  new  methods  of  reproducing 
have  made  reproductions  so  easy  that  many  of  the  things  produced  in  TVA 
did  not  go  through  the  government  printing  office  or  printing  channels. 
It  was  simply  produced  on  the  spot.   I  obtained  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  office  manager  when  I  appealed  to  him  .and  said,  "I  want  a  copy  of 
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everything  that  comes  through  those  machines.   Prepare  a  poster  that  says 
new  office  hoiirs  and  so  forth  and  send  a  copy  for  me." 

And  he  set  up  the  procedure  that  was  followed  and  the  material  was 
sent  to  me.   I  was  asking  for  more  than  I  realized  and  soon  I  was  en- 
gulfed with  materials.   I  didn't  ask  them  to  change  the  order,  but  we 
had  to  throw  out  tons  of  material  that  had  no  value  to  a  library  because 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  we  had  a  look  at  everything  to  be  sure  that  there 
were  things  that  should  be  saved  for  archival  reasons  if  for  no  other. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  that  procedure  was  followed  after  I  went  away 
from  TVA.   It  was  a  tough  problem,  because  some  day  someone  will  go  into 
the  library  and  say,  I  want  this  if  it  is  issued  at  such  a  time  and  the 
library  probably  won't  have  it  because  we  were  smothered  with  printed 
matter.   That  is  going  to  be  the  curse  of  every  library  come  domesday. 

¥e  issued  books  and  periodicals.  Employees  could  take  the  books  home 
and  we  ran  a  little  bit  afield.  While  we  did  not  buy  novels  and  fictions, 
we  didn't  limit  ourselves  to  only  engineering  books.  We  bought  a  great 
many  books  on  economics,  sociology,  and  welfare  pertaining  [to]  the  South- 
ern states .  And  most  of  the  books  that  were  published  by  the  Southern 
universities  so  that  TVA  employees  could  become  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
the  South  and  of  the  region  that  they  were  working  in.  We  could  make  this 
exception  if  a  novel  was  written  about  the  TVA.  We  could  buy  it  because 
that  was  relevant,  but  we  would  not  simply  go  out  and  buy  a  dime  novel  or 
a  detective  story  just  because  somebody  wanted  to  read  it.  That  was  out- 
side of  our  province.  - 

Some  time  in  my  first  interview  I  mentioned  the  clipping  of  newspapers 
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and  the  making  a  daily  TVA  Index  or  called  something  like  that  for  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  Agency.   If  somebody  read  an  item  on  the  news 
sheet  and  thought  they  woTjld  like  to  see  the  whole  clipping,  we  would 
send  it  to  the  person.   Ordinarily,  such  requests  wouild  come  from  one 
of  the  directors  or  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  directors.   People  down 
the  line  were  satisfied  with  a  single  paragraph  that  they  would  read. 
Once  in  a  while  they  would  come  in  and  see  it.   The  clippings  were  all 
saved  and  carefully  indexed  so  that  we  could  provide  them  to  the  patrons. 
I  hope  the  index  is  being  continued  and  I  think  you  told  me  it  was  being 
continued,  and  I  know  the  clipping  is. 

If  I  would  go  to  TVA  today  I  would  not  probably  recognize  anything 
they  are  doing  in  the  Technical  Library  because  procedures  have  changed 
so  much.   Everybody  has  a  xerox  now  these  days.  And  if  I  were  running 
the  library  these  days  and  somebody  would  say  that  wanted  a  clipping,  I 
wouldn't  send  them  the  clipping.   I  would  xerox  it  and  send  them  the 
xerox  and  save  the  clipping  for  archival  reasons .   Wow  they  have  com- 
puters and  dictating  machines  and  all  kinds  of  apparatus  that  make  the 
librarians  task  entirely  different  and  so  different  that  I  would  not  be 
very  efficient  in  any  modern  library.   I  know  this  because  I  see  the 
publications  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  articles  in  the 
publications  are  so  alien  to  my  interest  and  train  of  thought  that  I  don't 
even  attempt  to  become  conversant  with  them.  Anything  that  is  computer- 
ized is  beyond  me.   I  don't  know  if  they  are  computering  at  TVA  now  or  not. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  know  what  the  facilities  are  for  that. 

If  so,  I  have  not  been  informed. 
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MR.  BAUER:  The  whole  library  management  today  is  so 

unlike  what  it  was  in  my  day  that  I  can't 
speak  with     any  authority,  only  just  how  it  used  to  be. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bauer,  what  difficulties  did  you  en- 

counter in  developing  the  Technical  Library 
how  you  wished?   Did  you  have  problems  of  budget  or  organization  or 
any  other  kind? 
MR.  BAUER:  I  am  wanting  to  talk  about  budget,   I  had 

no  trouble  with  budget  and  purchasing. 
Each  year  the  General  Manager  would  ask  me  to  provide  a  budget  and  I 
would  provide  a  budget  and  it  would  be  cut.   When  I  began  operating  I 
simply  purchased  what  had  to  be  purchased  and  never  gave  any  second 
thought  to  how  much  money  had  been  allocated  for  books,  periodicals 
and  so  forth.   In  other  words  I  just  went  ahead  and  left  it  up  to  the 
auditing  department  to  let  me  know  when  I  was  running  over.   I  believe 
they  issued  me  quarterly  statements  showing  whether  I  was  over  or 
under,  but  if  I  was  over  I  would  complain  to  them  and  they  would 
never  say,  "All  right,  well  you  can  have  this."  They  would  say, 
"Well,  we'll  see  what  you  can  do."  I  would  hear  no  more  about  it  and 
I  would  just  go  my  blithe  way.   I  never  gave  any  thought  to  the  bud- 
get as  far  as  purchasing  anything  I  had  to  purchase.   They  simply  set 
up  a  going  amount,  but  the  going  amount  was  just  a  convenience  for 
them  to  establish  their  operating  procedure. 

Now  on  personnel  I  had  as  much  personnel  as  I  could  use  to  advan- 
tage.  I  would  put  in  requests  every  year  for  extra  personnel  and 
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12 
ordinarily  they  would  scratch  all  but  one  position  and  something  like 
that,  but  it  seemed  to  me  most  of  the  time  that  we  were  just  playing 
games  and  riddles--the  system  that  is  used  in  so  many  places  to 
put  in  a  budget  and  just  be  sure  it  is  fat  enough  to  take  care  of 
reductions.   I  did  prepare  budgets  and  I  did  have  budget  cuts  and  I 
operated  the  library  as  it  had  to  be  operated.   The  TVA  management 
knew  that  it  was  a  service  agent  and  that  if  the  director  or  depart- 
ment head  said  get  a  book  I  had  to  buy  the  book  and  I  couldn't  run 
to  them  everytime  and  say  I  need  an  extra  allocation.   I  got  along 
very  fine. 

Once  in  awhile  the  auditing  or  accounting  divisions  would  become 
curious  about  me  setting  up  new  systems  of  determining  costs  and  so 
forth,  and  they  would  propose  to  me  setting  up  what  was  known  as  a 
flexible  budget.   Now  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that.   Now  there  was 
a  man  who  wrote  a  book  called  The  Flexible  Budget  and  it  was  useful 
in  operating  a  Coke  Cola  plant  or  any  place  where  you  are  turning 
out  a  million  of  something.   You  can  determine  unit  costs  by  opera- 
tions and  have  what  they  call  a  flexible  budget.   In  other  words,  I 
might  be  budgetted  100,000  dollars,  but  if  the  orders  are  received 
and  you  don't  turn  out  that  much  then  you  won't  need  that  much  money 
and  then  the  budget  reflects  that.   It  can  either  rise  or  fall.   To 
me  they  told  me  to  set  up  a  flexible  budget  and  went  through  the 
machinery  of  it  but  it  again  it  was  just  petty  torment  and  it  had  no 
relation  to  the  realities  of  running  the  library  and  I  was  never  ha- 
rassed as  far  as  expenditure  of  money.   In  regard  to  getting  promo- 
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tions  for  personnel  I  had  the  same  misery  that  every  department  does. 
If  you  wanted  someone  to  have  a  new  classification  you  had  to  write 
up  a  description  and  had  to  dream  up  as  many  euphemisms  as  possible 
to  get  the  Personnel  Department  to  say,  "Yes,  this  is  a  G-1  job  or  a 
G-2  job.   It  was  delaying  bell  on  the  part  of  the  Employment  Depart- 
ment.  If  you  went  to  the  mat  often  enough  you  would  eventually  get 
increment  allowed  unless  you  just  got  obstreperous  and  out  of  hand. 

The  man  who  does  job  rating  in  the  Personnel  Department  has  a 
thankless  job  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  throw  as  many  road  blocks  in 
the  way  to  slow  matters  down.   He  has  a  very  hard  time  holding  down 
salaries.   So  I  don't  think  that  I  had  any  difficulties  in  this  re- 
spect . 

When  I  entered  the  TVA ,  I  was  one  of  the  units  assigned  to  the 
Coordinator.   I  reported  directly  to  the  assistant  coordinator  and  I 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  that  arrangement.   I  did  not  think  that 
I  should  be  assigned  to  the  General  Manager's  or  Coordinator's  Office, 
but  I  didn't  know  where  I  should  be  assigned. 

I  lived  under  that  arrangement  for  about  two  years,  and  then  TVA 
had  a  big  reorganization  and  in  its  reorganization  they  decided  that 
Library  was  an  information  department  and  they  set  up  an  Information 
Office  and  it  was  headed  by  a  man  named  W.  L.  Sturdivant.   I  would 
call  him  the  TVA  press  relations  man  really.   He  had  a  couple  of 
assistants  and  a  couple  of  writers  and  a  secretary  and  they  estab- 
lished a  graphic  arts  unit  which  had  men  who  did  art  work  and  poster 
work  and  a  photographic  unit  and  then  the  information  unit  which  was 
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the  library  and  this  clipping  service  that  was  part  of  the  library. 
I  was  placed  under  that  new  organization  and  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  getting  accustomed  to  moving  from  one  boss  to  another  boss  and  then 
getting  onto  his  ways  of  operation  and  his  getting  onto  yours  and  then 
building  up  mutual  accord  and  respect.   It  worked  out  much  to  my 
satisfaction  and  I  had  many  happy  years  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Sturdivant's  department.   It  was  just  very  pleasant.   I  always 
thought  the  clipping  department  should  be  a  part  of  the  library  be- 
cause the  clippings  were  the  same  as  library  material  but  they  had 
been  put  in  the  library  long  before  Mr.  Sturdivant's  activity.   Mr. 
Sturdivant's  main  concerns  were  in  coping  with  newspapers  and  radio 
and  so  forth.   But  he  had  this  department  that  did  all  the  graphic 
art  work  for  TVA  and  they  did  beautiful  work  and  a  wonderful  photo- 
graphic unit. 

And  one  other  unit  that  was  a  headache  and  that  was  the  corre- 
spondence unit.   I  may  have  the  wrong  name,  but  it  was  the  unit  that 
handled  letters  if  a  citizen  wrote  to  the  TVA  and  a  Board  member 
couldn't  answer  it,  and  a  Coordinator  couldn't  answer  it,  and  no  top 
management  could  answer  it,  you  had  to  have  a  correspondence  unit 
that  answers  letters.   We  had  a  small  unit  that  did  that.   It  was  a 
nuisance  and  a  headache  to  everybody,  I  imagine.   I  am  saying  this 
from  just  hearsay  evidence,  because  they  didn't  pay  the  clerks  well 
that  did  the  work  and  you  could  get  replys  that  were  just  so  good  and 
you  cannot  take  the  time  for  top  management  to  read  every  answer. 
That  was  a  little  nuisance  unit.   There  was  no  place  to  put  it  so 
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they  put  it  in  the  Information  Office.   So  we  had  a  kind  of  Duke's 
Mixture  or  mix-up  of  different  activities  and  by  rationalization  they 
put  the  library  in  with  that  group.   It  worked  out  much  to  my  advan- 
tage. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  made  this  change  over  is  that  there  was 
a  big  rumpus  in  Congress  over  various  government  agencies  hiring 
press  relations  men.   They  wanted  all  the  departments  to  fire  their 
press  relations  men.   No  department  was  thinking  of  doing  that  so 
they  had  to  disguise  the  press  relations  men.   Nobody  to  this  day, 
no  department  to  this  day,  says  they  have  press  relations  men.   They 
would  say  customer  service  men  or  some  fancy  euphemism  to  cover  up 
what  is  done.   So  the  library  was  put  into  this  and  when  there  would 
be  a  showdown  of  some  kind  and  they  would  come  investigate  what  was 
going  on  in  Mr .  Sturdivant's  office  he  would  trot  them  over  and  say 
well  this  is  part  of  the  unit,  this  is  the  library.   So  we  were  a 
blessing  in  disguise.   We  were  a  great  help  to  him  and  he  was  a  great 
help  to  me. 

I  don't  know  what  I  should  say  about  politics  in  the  TVA .   So 
far  as  I  could  discern  I  never  saw  any  manifestation  of  politics.   By 
that  I  mean- -Republican  Party  or  Democratic  Party,  Farmer  or  Labor 
Party  and  so  forth.   I  didn't  have  a  large  staff  and  I  don't  think  I 
ever  had  more  than  10  or  12  on  the  staff,  but  at  no  time  did  anybody 
come  and  say,  "We  have  just  got  to  put  that  man  on  the  payroll  be- 
cause Representative  so  and  so  or  the  governor  or  somebody  else"-- 
nothing  like  that  was  ever  spoken  to  me. 
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In  my  whole  experience  TVA  had  one  man  that  was  going  to  be  dis- 
charged and  (this  was  a  clerk)  and  the  personnel  officer  asked  me  if 
I  would  fill  one  of  my  vacancies  by  this  clerk.   I  don't  know  to  this 
day  what  his  party  affiliation  is,  so  anyway  I  foolishly  agreed  to 
take  this  person.   He  had  been  in  one  other  department  and  had  been 
fired  from  that  department  and  they  told  me  all  that — everthing  about 
him —  and  said  he  needed  a  position  and  they  wanted  to  help  him  if 
they  could  and  would  I  help  them  and  help  him.   I  hired  this  person. 
He  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  employee.   How  he  got  into  TVA  in  the 
first  place,  I  imagine  that  they  hired  him  in  the  file  unit  when  they 
[were]  just  taking  in  hundreds  of  local  people.   He  had  legal  train- 
ing and  lawyers  wouldn't  have  him.   He  was  in  terms  of  today,  unem- 
ployable.  But  anjrway  I  took  him  and  [in]  a  very  few  months  I  regret- 
ted it  very  much  because  he  was  a  malingerer — he  didn't  work  at  all. 

I  had  to  endure  him  nearly  all  of  my  time  in  TVA  but  four  months 
before  I  went  to  the  military  service  I  gave  him  a  task  to  perform. 
It  was  to  check  some  overdue  slips  and  a  week  or  two  later  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  done  the  job.   He  said,  "Oh  no,  I  threw  them  away." 
So  I  told  him,  "You  throw  away  government  property,  and  you  no  longer 
can  work  for  me.   You  are  out  of  my  unit."   I  said,  "I  cannot  dis- 
charge you  from  TVA,  but  you  are  no  longer  working  for  me."   I  called 
up  Personnel  Department  and  told  them.   He  made  as  much  rumpus  as 
he  could,  but  he  no  longer  worked  for  me  and  they  could  no  longer 
find  anything  else  for  him  so  he  no  longer  worked  for  TVA.   That's 
the  one  favor  I  did  for  Bernard  Foy  without  knowing  it.   I  got  rid  of 
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this  unacceptable  employee. 

After  the  war  when  there  were  hearings  on  Mr.  Clapp's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  TVA  this  person  that  was  em- 
ployed went  to  the  hearings  and  testified  that  I,  who  had  been  his 
supervisor,  was  a  Communist  and  they  asked  him,  "Why?"  And  this 
person  said,  "He  went  around  the  city  of  Norris  reviewing  Grapes  of 
Wrath  . "  All  of  that  is  printed  in  the  hearings--it ' s  either  the 
hearings  on  Mr.  Clapp's  ascendancy  to  the  chairmanship  to  TVA  or  Mr. 
Lilienthal's  going  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.   That's  when  the 
changeover  was  made.   Mr.  Lilienthal  went  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  Gordon  Clapp  stepped  up  as  Chairman  of  TVA.   Both  of 
them  had  to  have  hearings  to  be  approved  by  the  senate.   Of  course  it 
was  a  silly  thing  for  him  to  say  because  it  didn't  hurt  whoever  it 
was  (I  think  it  was  Mr.  Clapp)  and  a  day  or  two  later  they  inserted 
into  the  hearings  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Chairman  of  TVA  that  I 
had  left  TVA  to  go  to  the  war  and  they  told  them  my  war  records  and 
I  got  a  little  free  publicity  (laughter)  out  of  it.   That  was  the 
only  misfortune  I  had  so  far  as  personnel  was  concerned. 

We  hired  good  personnel.   The  Personnel  Department  was  diligent 
in  getting  us  good  applicants  and  we  got  good  people  and  they  were 
interested  in  TVA  and  worked  hard  and  I  thought  that  they  gave  all 
that  they  had.   My  time  in  TVA  was  so  pleasant  that  I  would  have  made 
a  total  career  of  it.   I  was  not  married  when  the  war  came  along.   I 
applied  for  a  commission  and  was  commissioned  in  the  service.   I 
served  three  and  a  half  years  and  then  thought  that  it  was  better  not 
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to  retrace  one's  steps  and  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  library  position 
elsewhere  and  did  so,   I  thought  TVA  was  a  wonderful  organization  and 
I  still  think  the  same  about  it.   I'm  not  sorry  I  didn't  go  back. 
The  bloom  would  have  been  off  the  rose  (laughter). 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bauer,  having  covered  the  background 

and  your  experiences  generally  in  develop- 
ing the  library  in  TVA,  I'd  like  to  deal  with  a  few  questions.   One 
of  them  concerns  the  type  of  material  you  collected.   Did  you  have 
any  changes  in  your  work  with  the  TVA  Library  and  the  type  of  material 
you  collected? 

MR.  BAUER:  -    My  recollection  is  that  we  had  no  pro- 

nounced or  sharp  changes  when  I  first  went 
there.   I  had  read  the  basic  act  and  I  was  provided  with  an  organiza- 
tion chart  and  from  that  I  could  decide  that  we  had  to  buy  books  on 
engineering  science,  on  river  control,  on  flood  control,  on  refores- 
tation, and  forestry  management.   But  I  also  saw  that  our  architects 
were  doing  land  planning  and  town  planning  so  anything  that  came 
under  such  subject  headings  would  be  a  legitimate  topic  to  order 
books  for.   We  had  an  Economic  and  Social  Research  Department.   Any- 
thing that  the  people  in  that  department  were  working  on  and  were  in- 
terested in  would  be  acquired.   If  they  were  interested  in  land  con- 
trol or  population  control  or  whatever  it  was,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
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imagination  if  it  fell  under  our  purview,  we  bought  it. 

We  had  a  few  amusing  situations.   One  person,  I  believe  it  was 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  Department,  wanted  to  find  out 
what  the  United  States'  colonial  policy  was.   Someone  wrote  to  the 
U.S.  State  Department  to  find  out  what  our  colonial  policy  is  and  re- 
ceived a  polite  answer  that  the  United  States  has  no  colonial  policy. 
(Laughter)   I  just  don't  remember  any  sharp  changes.   People  tended 
to  ask  for  things  that  they  were"~working  in  and  we  never  gave  it  any 
second  thought.   We  never  debated  or  jaw-boned  or  argued  over,  "is  it 
feasible?"  or  "is  it  justifiable?"  If  we  were  in  doubt,  we  would 
buy  it.      . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  drop  types  of  material  that 

you  were  collecting  when  these  activities 
were  no  longer  followed  by  TVA? 
MR.  BAUER:  No,  I  don't  remember  any  precipitous 

changes  of  that  nature.   I  do  remember  at 
one  time  we  had  been  taking  about  150  newspapers  and  the  information 
section  decided  that  they  didn't  want  to  spend  so  much  money  on  news- 
papers and  didn't  need  so  many  papers  indexed,  and  they  gave  us  a 
list  of  newspapers  that  they  wanted  us  to  drop  and  we  dropped  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  seems  to  me  that  you  were  performing  a 

very  useful  function  and  in  some  ways  a 
pioneering  function  in  getting  material  to  your  agency's  administra- 
tors who  needed  it.   I  know  that  very  often  people  accept  what  is 
done  for  them  without  a  great  deal  of  thought.   Did  you  have  any 
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Particular  expressions  of  gratitude  for  this  sort  of  work  on  behalf 

of  the  people  you  were  serving? 

MR.  BAUER:  Yes,  I  had  some  expressions  of  appreciation. 

I  don't  believe  that  anyone  of  the  three 
Board  members  ever  said  to  me,  "You  and  your  staff  are  doing  a  good 
job."   But  they  exuded  good  will  when  I  saw  them.   There  were,  I  am 
sure,  people  who  would  come  in  and  say,  "You  are  doing  a  swell  job", 
and  they  were  not  giving  any  thought  at  all,  they  were  just  free  with 
flattery.   The  only  reason  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  we  did  a  good 
job  was  that  TVA  had  what  they  call  a  "merit  promotion  system".   Every- 
time  we  had  the  merit  ratings  I  was  given  not  only  the  top  most  rating 
you  can  [achieve]  but  an  extra  rating  so  that  they  could  give  me  a  mer- 
it increase  and  if  you  got  these  ratings  three  or  four  times^  in  a  row,  (I 
forget  the  exact  formula),  you  would  get  the  increase  and  I  got  the  in- 
crease.  So  I  assumed  that  this  was  more  than  just  day-to-day,  normal, 
typical  increase  in  salary,  but  the  efforts  we  were  making  were  satis- 
factory. 

One  day  a  man  came  in  and  met  me  for  the  first  time,  and  he  said, 
"I  never  used  a  library  and  I  don't  intend  to.   It  will  stifle  my  orig- 
inality." He  was,  I  believe,  in  the  Agriculture  Department.   He  thought 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  creator  and  if  he  read  books  it  would  ruin 
his  creativity.   Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  trying  to  impress  me 

or  not,  but  when  he  went  out  I  thought  he  was  a  d f .   We  didn't 

care  whether  they  used  the  library  or  not.   Anybody  that  was  that  imbe- 
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cilic — there  was  just  no  hope  for  them. 

Another  thing  we  served  the  newspapers.   And  the  local  reporter 
for  the  newspaper  would  come  in  and  get  help  in  the  library.   That 
paper  published  every  day  a  little  paragraph  called,  "Flowers  to  the 
Living"  and  one  day  the  reporter  came  in  and  got  what  he  wanted  and 
the  next  day's  paper  had  "Flowers  to  the  Living"  and  the  flowers  were 
delivered  to  me!   It  is  just  occasional  that  you  get  good  reports.  I 
know  from  the  congenial  spirit  of  people  that  we  met  that  I  thought 
all  went  reasonably  well.   I  never  went  to  anybody  in  my  life  in  TVA 
or  an3where  else  and  said,  "How  am  I  doing?"   Because  normally,  they 
will  say  swell  and  you  don't  need  that  at  all.   If  you  beg  for  compli- 
ments you  deserve  the  cheap  compliments  that  you  get.   I  don't  want 
compliments  on  that  basis.   When  I  applied  for  a  commission  in  the 
Air  Corps,  I  was  given  the  commission  largely  on  the  strength  of  let- 
ters written  by  our  Personnel  Department,  Mr.  Sturdivant,  and  one  of 
the  Directors,  Senator  Pope,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  TVA  recruitment 
business.   I  think  that  the  letter  that  came  from  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment was  the  one  that  told  the  full  story.   That's  the  only  tangible 
measure  I  have. 
DR.  CRAWORD:  Who  evaluated  your  work  concerning  the  merit 

increases? 
MR.  BAUER:  That  was  Mr.  Sturdivant.   He  would  tell  me, "You 

write  down  what  duties  you  perform",  and  then 
he  embellished  it.   You  see  you  always  have  to  add  your  eupemisms.  So 
I  had  to  tell  him  the  things  that  I  do.   He  would  know  people  were  not 
grousing  about  the  library.   They  weren't  saying  why  don't  you  get  them 
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to  give  us  some  service.   He  was  getting  good  reports  from  the  li- 
brary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Which  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  gave 

you  the  best  support?   Or  is  it  possible  to 
make  such  a  distinction? 

MR.  BAUER:  I  cannot  make  such  a  distinction.   I  don't 

*     think  any  of  them  gave  me  an  equal  measure 
of  his  support.   I  don't  think  they  gave  it  that  much  thought.   They 
had  problems  that  were  really  weighty.   If  they  had  any  thoughts  a- 
bout  the  library  it  would  have  been  through  their  secretary  or  chief 
clerk  who  had  called  andasked  for  something  and  got  it  and  said,  "Gee, 
I  got  good  service  from  the  library."   I  think  that  the  Board  mem- 
bers just  didn't  know  we  were  alive. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  did  not  have  time,  I  suppose,  to  do  any 

-  research  of  their  own  in  the  library? 

MR.  BAUER:  Not  a  bit.   One  of  the  Director's  secretary 

would  call  and  say,  "Dr.  So  and  So  wants 
this."  Within  ten  minutes  we  would  send  him  over  a  bushel  basket  of 
stuff.   The  Doctor  probably  wouldn't  ever  look  at  it.   His  chief  clerk 
would  work  at  what  he  wanted. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bauer,  I  remember  a  study  was  made  back  in 

the  thirties  sponsored  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  by  a  Dr.  Herman  Finer  who  was  sent  to  TVA.   Do  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  report  that  he  did? 
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MR.  BAUER:  I  know  that  he  came  to  TVA,  made  a  study,  and 

I  was  told,  I've  forgotten  if  I  was  told  by 
Finer  or  domebody  on  the  staff  of  TVA  that  he  wrote  his  report  and 
filed  it  with  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  according  to  the 
contract  filed  a  copy  of  it  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   That 
would,  I  assume,  mean  it  went  to  the  Chairman  or  the  General  Manager, 
I  would  not  know  who.   Then  I  don't  know  whether  he  told  me,  but  I 
think  that  Mr.  Finer  kept  a  copy  of  it  himself.   As  far  as  I  know, 
no  other  copies  are  or  ever  were  extant  and  I  never  saw  one  of  them. 
The  only  thing  I  saw  was  a  few  years  later  Mr.  Finer  published  a  book 
on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  issued  by  the  International  Labor 
Office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  length  of  his 

report? 
MR.  BAUER:  No,  but  I  would  imagine  that  it  would  have 

been  a  bout  a  hundred  and  twenty  type-wit- 
ten  pages.   (Maybe-double-spaced).   Since  I  have  not  seen  it  I  am 
just  hazarding  a  guess.  _ 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  year  in  which  this  was 

done? 
MR.  BAUER:    ,  I  think  that  is  was  done  in  about  1936,  I 

would  think.   But  it  could  be  '36, '37, '38, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  '36.   I  am  quite  sure  it  was  '36  because  it  was 
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before  the  Chairman  left  the  Board  and  the  appointments  were  made  in 
'33  and  the  first  replacement  was  in  '36.   The  one  Board  member  had 
a  three  year  appointment  and  that  was  Mr.  Lilienthal,  and  his  reap- 
pointment came  up  in  1936.   It  was  at  that  time,  I  believe,  that  Mr. 
Finer  was  on  the  grounds  or  it  could  have  been  the  following  year. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Although  I  know  the  report  was  not  published 

and  did  not  become  available  in  the  TVA  Li- 
brary, do  you  have  any  information  by  heresay  from  Dr.  Finer  or  any- 
one else  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  report  was? 
MR.  BAUER:  No,  my  recollection  is  that  he  told  me  that 

it  was  a  "scorcher".   But  that  is  as  far  as 
I  know.         • 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  the  account  was  that  he  took 

side  in  the  dispute  between  the  two  directors, 
David  Lilienthal  and  Arthur  Morgan  and  that  he  supported  Arthur  Mor- 
gan.  Was  that  your  impression  of  the  report? 
MR.  BAUER:  That  is  not  my  impression  of  the  report,  but 

that  is  my  impression  of  Mr.  Finer.   I  know 
for  a  fact,  and  I  can  say  this  without  perjuring  myself,  that  Mr. 
Finer  came  to  make  his  study  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
within  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  had  decided  who  the  "White 
Knight"  was  and  he  made  no  bones  about  it.   He  made  "no  bones  about 
it"  to  a  great  many  members  of  the  legal  staff.   It  made  such  a 


point  that  many  of  them  avoided  being  seen  in  company  with  Mr.  Finer 
because  they  thought  it  might  be  misconstrued  by  other  persons. 
DR.  CRA.WFORD:  Most  of  the  legal  staff  was  friendly  with 

David  Lilienthal,  and  Dr.  Finer  collected  this 
information,  I  suppose,  in  a  large  part  by  talking  with  people  in  TVA, 
didn't  he? 
MR.  BAUER:  '-'   ■      Yes,  he  did,  but  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that 

he  decided  who  he  thought  was  the  "White  Knight" 
from  a  conversation  with  Arthur  E.  Morgan.         ;: 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  talked  early  in  the  study,  I  suppose. 

MR.  BAUER:  I  think  he  talked  early  in  the  study  with  all 

three  of  the  directors  and  I  imagine  he  talked 
to  Arthur  Morgan  first  and  came  away  with  and  cast  his  decision  and  then 
the  other  interviews  were  probably  just  perfunctory.   Though  I  may  be 
making  that  up  out  of  the  whole  cloth. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  technique  of 

interviewing — the  type   of  questions  he  asked 
people?  ' 

W^.    BAUER:  Well,  he  had  a  series  of  general  questions,  but 

■  his  stinger  was  to  ask  everybody,  "I^at  is  your 

philosophy  of  the  position  you  hold?"  Most  people  do  not  have  a  philos- 
ophy of  that  position  and  the  minute  you  ask  them  what  that  philosophy 
[Ls  ]  they  don't  have  an  answer  and  it  throws  them  off  guard  and  it  makes 
the  interview  very  easy  for  a  diligent  interviewer — for  a  man  like  Her- 
man Finer — simply  has  the  rest  of  the  interview  in  his  control.   I  don't 
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know  any  man  in  my  acquaintance  that  has  a  ready  answer  when  asked, 

"What  is  the  philosophy  of  your  job?" 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  would  be  very  difficult  for 

any  of  us  to  answer. 
MR.  BAUER:  I  think  it  is  a  stinger  question  and  I  wish 

that  some  of  the  men  interviewed  when  asked 
that  had  told  him,  "My  philosophy  in  my  job  is  to  show  up  on  pay  day." 
That  would  have  put  the  interview  back  in  balance.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  any  particularly  good  sources  of 

information  about  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
that  you  would  recommend  to  researchers  other  than  those  which  would 
normally  be  available  and  the  study  in  which  we  are  now  engaged? 
MR.  BAUER:  No,  I  can't  make  any  suggestions.   All  the 

books  that  have  been  written  are  so  well 
indexed  and  catalogued  that  they  can  readily  be  located  by  anybody 
that  is  working.   The  Technical  Library  of  TVA  has  just  a  very  fine 
collection,  great  strength  in  the  clipping  collection  and  good 
strength  in  everything  else.   We  made  a  genuine  effort,  I  mean  by 
that  that  everybody  on  the  staff,  to  get  hold  of  anything  that  per-  .. .  • 
tained  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  keep  the  clipping  collection  in- 

dexed by  year  and  day — by  time — in  TVA? 
MR.  BAUER:  Well,  when  the  file  was  first  set  up,  it  was 

set  up  independently  from  the  library.   I've 
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forgotten  how  it  was  indexed,  but  I  believe,  at  first  we  would  put 
all  the  clippings  say,  on  Chattanooga  in  an  envelope  marked  "Chatta- 
nooga." Anything  pertaining  to  Memphis  would  go  into  a  Memphis  en- 
velope.  One  envelope  wouldn't  be  enough  and  you  would  need  tons  of 
them  and  they  would  be  arranged  by  date   so  you  could  have  the  approx- 
imate date.   My  recollection  is  that   later  we  began  numbering  the 
clippings  in  serial  number  fashion  and  filing  them  by  number  and 
taking  one  of  the  indexes  and  numbering  the  various  items.   I've 
forgotten  which  procedure  followed  the  other  for  two   reasons:   The 
system  was  set  up  before  I  took  charge  of  it,  and  secondly,  I  always 
had  a  chief  clerk  running  it  and  I  didn't  have  to  pay  much  attention 
to  it.   The  only  real  knowledge  I  have  was  when  I  wanted  to  look  up 
something  I  would  go  to  the  files  and  I  could  find  the  clippings  rath- 
er readily.   But  I  think  we  had  two  places  somewhere  that  they  were 
by  subject  and  somewhere  by  number. 

Most  newspaper  morgues  operate  in  the  same  manner.   I  know  one 
newspaper  has  a  morgue  where  the  clippings  are  put  in  envelopes  by 
subject  and  another  one  where  they  hire  employees  to  index  the  clip- 
ings  and  they  don't  save  the  clippings  they  save  the  newspapers  and 
you  consult  with  the  index  and  look  up  the  actual  copy  in  a  news- 
paper.  That  is  the  preferable  way,  but  it  is  expensive  way.   The 
way  of  just  putting  the  envelopes  under  subjects  is  a  cheaper  way 
of  filing. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  many  people  outside  of  the  Author- 

ity using  your  material  while  you  were  there, 
Mr.  Bauer? 
MR.  BAUER:  Not  many.   We  welcomed  newspapermen,  and  while 

we  didn't  advertise  it,  anybody  that  came  in 
would  be  waited  on.   We  never  said,  "Show  me  a  card",  or  anything  like 
that.   I  am  sure  nowadays  you  have  to  have  identification  cards  to  go 
in  or  have  to  have  some  reason  because  we  didn't  have  security  problems 
in  those  days.   You  have  a  geniune  security  problems  now  in  congested 
cities.   It  is  not  easy  to  operate  a  library  now  or  any  institution. 
In  my  day  it  was  easy  to  run  the  library.   Anybody  who  came  in  was 
Welcomed.   If  a  person  was  not  connected  with  TVA  we  were  hesitant 
about  having  them  take  away,  but  if  we  knew  who  they  were  I  think  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  do  that.   We  certainly  would  serve  a  man  like.  . 
.  .   We  had  a  man  named  Leon  Jurolman,  who  was  connected  with  the  State 
Utility  Commission,  he  was  not  with  TVA  at  all,  but  we  knew  him  and 
knew  he  was  interested  in  the  affairs  and  would  treat  his  just  like  a 
TVA  person — also  anybody  from  the  University  of  Tennessee.   I  would  be 
as  bold  as  to  say,  anybody  who  came  in  and  said  to  me,  "Can  I  use  the 
library?"   I 

I  would  say,  "Yes,  you  may."  Today  it  would  be  a  different  mat- 
ter. I  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  do  that  today.  We  would  have  security 
guards  to  tell  them  they  would  have  a  part  in  the  say. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  cooperation  did  you  have  with  other 

libraries  in  the  area? 
MR.  BAUER:  We  had  excellent  cooperation  from  the  Uni- 

versity of  Tennessee,  from  the  public  library 
in  Knoxville,  the  public  library  in  Chattanooga,  and  I  believe  there 
was  a  college  in  Chattanooga,  a  small  college,  and  then  any  libraries 
in  the  Valley  we  could  make  inter-library  loan  to  without  any  trouble. 
That  was  noting  special  with  us.   All  the  libraries  at  the  time  would 
reciprocate  with  inter-library  loans  and  it  was  just  taken  for  granted 
that  they  would  lend  back  and  forth.   Of  course,  we  had  free  lending 
with  the  Library  of  Congress.   I  could  either  write  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  or  call  on  the  phone  and  have  a  book  mailed  to  the  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  Washington  office  of  TVA? 

Did  you  supply  any  material  to  them  and  did 
they  keep  material  of  their  own.? 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes,  I  have  forgotten  about  them  entirely. 

They  had,  I  am  sure,  some  material  of  their 
own.   They  were  simply  outside  our  camp.   We  didn't  buy  anything  for 
them.   How  they  obtained  material  I  don't  know.   The  Washington  office 
was  a  separate  entity.   On  the  other  hand  the  Washington  office  did 
a  great  many  services  that  were  a  benefit  to  us.   If  we  needed  anything 
from  a  government  agency  that  we  couldn't  get  easily ,  the  Washington  office 
would  get  them  for  us  if  they  were  obtainable.   Secondly,  for  a  great 
many  years  the  Washington  office  indexed  the  Congressional  Record  and 
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that  was  mimeographed  and  distributed  throughout  TVA.   My  recollection 
is  this  was  mimeographed  and  the  mimeographed  copy  was  sent  down  to 
us  and  appended  to  our  daily  new  index.   We  would  have  the  newspaper 
clippings  and  then  at  the  end  what  happened  in  the  Congressional  Re- 
cord.  And  all  that  would  be  reported  were  things  that  were  pertinent 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  things  that  impinged  on  TVA. 
I  believe  that  a  year  or  two  before  I  left  TVA  the  indexing  of  the 
Congressional  Record  was  turned  over  to  us  and  the  Washington  office 
gave  that  up.   But  I  may  be  a  little  faulty  on  the  timing  of  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  storage  of  TVA's  records? 

l-Jhere   were  they  kept? 
MR.  BAUER:  You  mean  letters  and  things  like  that? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  BAUER:  Well,  they  were  kept  on  one  floor  of  the 

Arnstein  Building  and  I  don't  know  where 
they  are  now.   There  was  a  big  letter  life  and  at  one  time   they 
were  having  trouble  with  the  Letter  Department  and  it  was  just  a 
year  old  and  the  letter  file  had  already  taken  up  a  whole  floor. 
It  was  astonishing  how  many  letters  there  were.   For  about  a  per- 
iod of  about  three  months  the  unit  was  in  limbo  and  they  turned  it 
over  to  me  to  run  in  addition  to  running  the  Technical  Library,   but 
I  had  my  hands  full  running  the  Technical  Library,  and  I  didn't  like 
the  running  of  letters  because  it  was  a  big  nasty  job  and  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  running  that.   I  had  never  run  a  letter  file  be- 
fore so  I  got  off  the  hook  as  quickly  as  they  could  get  somebody  to 
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run  that  unit.   I  don't  know  what  was  or  what  happened  to  that  unit, 
but  they  had  a  big  rumpus — a  little  personnel  squabble.   I  guess  in- 
compatibility of  some  kind. 
DR.  CRAVJFORD:  At  the  time  you  left,  was  your  office  still 

administratively  under  Mr.  Sturdivant? 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes  sir.   And  I  believe  it  is  still  under  the 

same  office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  the  Agency  is  a  bit  more  relaxed 

about  having  a  public  informational  service 
now  than  it  was  then. 
I'IR.  BAUER:  Yes.   But  there  was  a  period  when  all  units 

of  the  department  were  squeamish  about  it. 
All  departments  now — the  big  bug-a-boo  now — is  making  motion  pictures. 
Congress  is  very  much  upset,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  upset  be- 
cause government  agencies  are  making  movies  that  they  turn  over  to  TV 
stations  and  spot  announcements — and  they  don't  like  that.   They  call 
that  the  federal  government  propagandizing  and  they  don't  approve  of 
it.   But  it  is  a  losing  proposition.   They'll  skirmish  for  a  year  or 
two  and  then  the  departments  will  keep  on  doing  it.   You  can't  fight 
out  certain  practices.   [It  is]  one  practice  of  blowing  your  own  horn 
and  you  can't  knock  it  out.   The  departments  are  going  to  continue  to 
say  we  are  doing  a  good  job.    TVA  from  the  day  it  opened  began  say- 
ing, "We  are  doing  a  good  job,"  and  will  never  stop. 
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DR.  CRAWORD:  The  people  in  TVA  actually  believed  that,  and 

for  that  matter,  still  do.   They  were  extreme- 
ly successful,  I  think  in  convincing  their  constituancy  in  the  Valley 
and  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  that  area  that  they  were  doing 
a  good  job. 
MR.  BAUER:  Well,  they  certainly  have.   They've  reached 

the  point  where  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  back- 
ing TVA.   You  can't  escape  the  fact  that  TVA's  presence  in  the  Valley 
has  helped  the  economy  tremendously.   Just  the  amount  of  money,  I  guess, 
spent,  I  imagine,  is  beneficial  to  the  Valley.   Then  the  things  that  TVA 
was  assigned  to  do  are  beneficial  to  the  Valley.   The  improvement  of 
farms,  the  reduction  in  soil  erosion.   Those  are  things  that  pay  real 
dividends.   Why  anybody  that  would  get  some  of  the  dividends  would  be 
against  it  I  cannot  comprehend.   And  most  of  them  cannot  either. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  the  time  that  you  arrived,  you  found  some 

sentiment  against  TVA.   Had  this  feeling 
changed  by  the  time  you  left? 
MR.  BAUER:  I  think  so,  yes.   At  the  time  I  left  we  did 

not  have  the  cordial  support  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  such  as  I  read  about  nowadays.   Before  I  left  I  thought 
there  was  good  warmth  between  the  citizens  of  Knoxville  and  TVA 
employees.   I  got  along  well  with  the  citizens  I  knew  and  I  never 
did  hear  complaints.   Certainly  no  complaints  about  the  electric 
light  bill! 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  appreciation  of  TVA  developed  through- 

out all  of  this  time. 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes.   It's  a  good  agency.   The  only  pity  is 

that  there  never  will  be  another  because  other 
government  agencies  have  been  alerted  and  they  are  going  to  block  any 
effort  by  Congress  to  establish  a  TVA  on  the  Columbia  River  or  the 
Missouri  River.   They  simply  won't  tolerate  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  the  structure  of  TVA  does  cut  across 

lines  of  other  agencies. 
MR.  BAUER:  There  is  where  I  see  the  opposition  to  TVA — 

not  from  private  industry,  not  from  citizens, 
but  from  other  government  agencies.   They  are  all  alerted  and  they  are 
going  to  gang  up  upon  any  effort  to  make  another  TVA,  and  more's  the 
pity — I'm  sorry.   When  TVA  was  established  I  am  sure  that  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Army  Engineers  never  dreamed  that  it 
was  going  to  encroach  on  their  spheres  of  interest.   In  fact,  the  basic 
Act  rather  truthfully  said  these  things  would  be  built  and  it  would  be 
desirable  for  TVA  to  call  in  the  Army  Engineers  to  do  the  work.   Mr. 
Norris  (I  gave  him  credit  for  it)  put  that  in  just  to  disarm  the  Army 
Engineers,  or  I  hope  he  did.   Now  the  U.  S.  Department  fo  Agriculture, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Army  Engineers  know  what  another  TVA  will 
do  and  they  are  going  to  thwart  it  if  they  can — and  I  think  they  can. 
It  is  a  pity  because  working  on  a  basin  as  a  whole  has  certainly  been 
beneficial  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
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I  believe  some  of  the  bad  practices  that  prevailed  before  TVA  came 
to  the  Valley  are  gones  now.   When  I  was  a  young  man  I  would  read  about 
southern  cities  building  factories  for  northern  shoe  manufactureres  and 
for  other  manufacturers  to  come  down  and  make  a  payroll  (your  payroll 
talk)  and  the  firms  would  come  down  and  make  all  the  shoes  you  would 
need  in  a  million  years  and  skip  town  and  leave  blighted  towns.   I  can't 
name  them  singly,  but  at  one  time  I  could  name  towns  that  were  left  high 
and  dry  by  scallawags  from  the  north.   I  hope  that  such  conditions  aren't 
as  bad  as  they  were.   I  thought  that  they  were  very  evil. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Industrialization  has  been  much  more  successful 

in  the  Valley  since  TVA. 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes.   And  then  I  believe  that  the  TVA  stimulated 

unionization . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unions 

are  much  stronger  as  a  result  of  TVA's  activity 
than  they  were  before. 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes.   Before  down  South  unionization  was  skimpy. 

A  union  organizer  jeopardized  his  life  when  he 
went  down  to  do  something  about  it.   I  think  TVA  has  done  many  many  more 
things  than  I  ever  dreamed  that  it  would  do.   I  thought  it  was  this  won- 
derful gigantic  power  and  dam  building  project.   I  thought,  "That's  for 
me,"  but  it  has  done  many  many  more  things. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  WAs  there  any  particular  accomplishment  that 

you  wanted  to  do,  but  were  unable  to  carry 
through  in  your  term  at  TVA? 
MR.  BAUER:         •     No,  but  that's  a  qualified  "no".   Maybe  I 

should  have  decided  to  accomplish  more  things 
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than  I  did.   I  was  completely  satisfied  with  things  that  developed. 
I  never  felt  any  sense  of  frustration.   I  had  day  to  day  annoyances — 
something  like  a  tape  recorder  would  go  on  the  blink  or  something  that 
would  throw  me  for  a  loss,  but  nothing  that  would  shake  my  faith  or 
confidence  or  interest.  ...   I  thought  over  the  eight  years  that  I 
V7as  there  TVA  did  employ  people  that  never  should  have  been  employed, 
but  it  seemed  reasonably  successful  in  weeding  them  out  as  fast  as 
they  were  discovered. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Are  there  any  other  particular  observations 

you  would  like  to  make  about  the  library  devel- 
opment within  TVA,  or  just  about  TVA? 
MR.  BAUER:  No,  but  I'd  like  to  say  a  thing  or  two  about 

TVA.   I  lived  in  the  community  of  Norris, 
which  was  a  company  town.   It  was  just  a  very  pleasant  little  community. 

In  the  city  of  Rnoxville  we  had  a  credit  union  that  was  organized 
very  early — one  of  the  early  credit  unions.   The  credit  union  was  organ- 
ized before  there  was  a  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  and  that  is  the  reason 
it  was  chartered  under  the  Tennessee  State  Credit  Union  Act.   I  served 
as  a  treasurer  manager  of  that  Credit  Union  for  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.   The  Credit  Union  office  was  adjacent  to  the  library.   In 
fact,  we  took  a  little  library  space  to  make  a  credit  union  office.  I 
was  desirous  to  do  that  because  that  brought  the  Credit  Union  people 
who  had  come  to  make  loans  into  the  library  and  they  would  have  a  chance 
to  become  interested  in  the  library.   In  TVA  the  employees  tried  to 
organize  a  co-op  to  get  gasoline  cheap,  but  it  folded  up  right  away. 
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It  just  didn't  work.   The  big  oil  companies  see  to  it  that  it  doesn't 
work.   There  was  no  reason  why  it  could  work,  because  none  of  us  knew 
how  to  operate  a  filling  station.   Even  if  you  know  how  to  operate  a 
filling  station,  you  can  lose  your  shirt.   I  didn't  get  involved  in 
that. 

We  had  the  investigation  of  TVA  at  the  time  that  the  Chairman  was 
replaced.  That  was  a  nasty  partisan  investigation.  It  was  held  under 
good  control  by  the  Congressmen,  but  I  think  it  was  a  congressional 
House  of  Representatives,  not  Senate  investigation.  It  was  kept  under 
good  control  and  a  report  was  issued.  I  thought  they  got  through  that 
as  well  as  they  could. 

In  1937  or  '38  they  had  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  come 
down  to  TVA  to  ferret  out  the  Communists.   But  they  just  held  a  few 
days  meetings  and  I  don't  think  they  accomplished  much.   But  they  did 
identify  a  few  members  of  the  (that  they  claimed  were  members)  of  the 
Communist  Party.   We  knew  some  of  these  people  and  I  think  some  of 
them  admitted  that  they  were  members  of  the  Communist  Party.   For  my 
part  I  thought  that  they  were  just  dreamers  and  not  of  evil  intent. 
DR.  CRAWORD:  None  of  those  held  high  position,  did  they? 

MR.  BAUER:  No,  no.   They  were  clerks  and  I  don't  think 

anybody  was  higher  than  a  clerk.   They  were 
just  young  people  that  thought  that  a  new  world  was  coming  upon  us 
and  none  of  them  had  any  revolutionary  ideas  about  blowing  up  build- 
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ings  or  doing  anything  all  improper.   They  wanted  to  operate  through 

political  processes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  this  investigating  committee? 

MR.  BAUER:  Was  it  the  Dies  Committee? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  the  House  Un-American  Activities? 

MR.  BAUER:  Yes.   I  forget  if  it  was  '38  or  '39.   They 

had  a  few  little  hearings,   I  believe.  Was 
there  a  Senator  Lister  Hill? 

DR.  CRAOTORD:  Yes,  of  Alabama.         - 

MR.  BAUER:  I  think  that  he  may  have  been  the  one  that 

managed  it  and  kept  it  under  good  control. 
I  don't  remember  anybody  being  discharged  though.   Maybe  a  couple  of 
people  were  transferred  from  one  type  of  job  to  another.   My  recol- 
lection of  it  is  rather  hazy,  but  the  thing  all  blew  over.   I  am  sure 
there  were  a  handful  of  people  working  in  TVA  who  said  they  were  com- 
munist and  whether   they  were  or  not  I  don't  know.   They  openly  admit- 
ted that  they  were. 
DR.  CRAVJFORD:  Did  the  library  supply  information  when  the 

Congressional  investigation  was  under  way? 
Were  you  charged  with  assembling  the  material  about  TVA? 
MR.  BAUER:  I  don't  remember  that  we  were  asked  for  much — 

a  few  public  documents.   But  if  we  were  asked 
to,  we  would  do  as  we  were  told.   I  just  don't  remember  being  asked. 
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The  various  Board  members  said  what  they  wanted  to  their  favoriate 
Congressman  or  to  Mr.  Biddle,  that  was  the  attorney  in  charge. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  Francis  Biddle? 

MR.  BAUER:  Yes,  and  he  controlled  the  meetings  very  well 

and  simply  nothing  came  of  it.   The  three 
Board  member  testified.   Mr.  Clapp  testified  very  competently. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  resulted  in  an  intensive  study  of  TVA, 

didn't  it  by  the  Agency  itself? 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes,  hes,  but  the  intensive  study  was  one  of 

structuring  the  management.   I  don't  even 
remember  what  was  in  Mr.  Biddle 's  report,  but  I  imagine  he  did  say 
that  the  idea  of  having  a  coordinator  isn't  the  way  to  run  a  railway. 
You  should  have  a  general  manager.   A  general  manager  was  appointed, 
and  has  prevailed  ever  since. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  the  Board  member  who  made  the  sugges- 

tion about  consolidating  the  cemeteries  to  be 
removed  from  TVA  acquired  property  into  a  common  national  cemetery? 
MR.  BAUER:  I  am  not  certain.   I  would  say  that  Arthur 

Morgan  dreamed  that  up.   But  I  may  be  totally 
incorrect.   I  am  quite  certain  that  neither  of  the  other  Board  members 
had  such  a  thought.   It  may  have  been  that  the  head  of  the  Grave  Re- 
moval Unit  thought  it  up.   In  a  big  project  like  TVA  you  have  to  hire 
a  man  that  knows  how  to  take  care  of  removing  graves.   It  is  not  an 
easy  task.   I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  man  that  did  it.   It  may 
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have  been  his  thought  they  have  one.   But  if  it  was  not  his  thought,  I 
would  give  credit  to  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan  for  that.   I  would  say  if  I  were 
establishing  an  agency  in  1933  knowing  what  I  knew  in  1933  I  would  have 
said,  "Let's  have  one  big  grand  national  cemetery."   But  that  was  be- 
cause I  was  young  and  innocent  and  didn't  know  that  people  don't  react 
that  way.   They  don't  like  that  kind  of  arrangement.   There  was  even 
talk  of  minting  TVA  money  for  use  in  the  Valley. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  who  was  responsible  for  that  idea? 

l^IR.  BAUER:  Now  I  think  that  was  Arthur  Morgan.   These 

are  all  "think"  pieces.   I  may  be  all  wet. 
They  ring  true  as  being  one  of  his  [ideas].   He  had  a  fertile  mind. 
I  and  many  of  my  friends  thought  that  many  of  these  ideas  were  ludi- 
crous— the  coinage  idea.   I  won't  say  that  I  thought  the  cemetery   idea 
was  ludicrous.   I  still  think  it  is  a  swell  idea.   But  swell  ideas  aren't 
always  acceptable.   But  the  money  idea  was  simply  fantasy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  you  would  have  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 

culty in  U.S.  currency  regulations. 
I^IR.  BAUER:  And  another  proposal  was  for  Gustad  Borgland, 

the  sculptor,  to  come  down  and  do  a  sculture 
on  Norris  Dam.   I  guess  it  would  be  a  man  holding  the  dam  back.   The 
dam  was  a  gravity  dam  and  you  don't  need  a  man  to  hold  back  a  gravity 
dam  so   it  would  have  been  out  of  place.   But  anyvay  Gustad  Borgland 
got  a  couple  of  publicity  articles  on  the  strength  of  it.  Nothing  came 
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of  it  of  course. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  use  of  the  TVA  library  Increase  throughout 

the  time  that  you  were  there? 
MR.  BAUER:  Yes,  it  increased,  but  the  reason  for  that  is 

that  our  collection  got  bigger  and  bigger  and 
the  staff  of  TVA  got  bigger.   I  never  made  any  study  to  show  whether 
it  increased  because  of  our  missionary  zeal. 
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